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HI' , 



PEEFACE. 



My apology (if one be needed) for the publication 
of this brochure^ is simply that I have been unable to 
supply the demands of friends for copies of my papers 
*' On the Vegetable Parasites infesting the Human 
Skin," a very limited number having been struck off 
at the time of publication in "The Quarterly Journal 
of Microscopical Science " for the years 1859 and 1866. 

It has also been suggested to me, that, as papers on 
kindred subjects — " The Fungus-foot Disease of India," 
and " The Fungoid or Germ Theory of Cholera," Ac- 
have since appeared in The Medical Times and Gazette, it 
would be as well to reprint the whole in a connected 
form. I trust the confident and favourable opinion 
of my humble iSbours expressed by friends, will be 
endorsed by those who share the interest I have taken 
in the investigation of a fungoid theory of disease — 
a subject that from time to time I have endeavoured to 
discuss with a due appreciation of its important bearing 
upon the healing art, and its relation to the public 
health. 

1, Bedford Square, 
August \st^ 1873. 



DESCRIPTION OP PLATE. 
na. 

1. FuDgi, taken on a glass slide exposed to a corrent of air. 

2. Algoid filaments growing in distilled water. 

8. Healthy yeast-cells from sweet-wort, a little too dark in coloor, 
and too full of grannlar matter. 

4. Exhausted yeast, from the bottom of a porter vat. 

5. A tuft of penicillium glaucum. 6a. Spores more highly magnified. 

6. Achorion Schenleinii, from a favus crust ferment in sweet-wort. 

7. Achorion Schonleinii, from sweet-wort freely exposed to light; 

penicillium mycelia, spores, and bacterium-like bodies growing 
in the same. 

8. Microsporon Audouini, from a case of alopecia. 

0. Fungoid spores and epithelium cells surrounding a hair, from a 
case of alopecia. 

10. Tricopbyton tonsurans, firom a ringworm crust. 

11. Microsporon farfur, from a case of pityriasis versicolor. 

12. Microsporon mentagrophytes, from the beard of a patient suffering 

from sycosis. 
18. Fungus spores and mycelium, from a case of psoriasis. 

14. Fungus mycelium and epithelium scales, from a case of lepra. 

15. Fungus mycelium and epithelium scales surrounding a hair, from 

a case of eczema. 
\i\. Fungus spores, from a case of lichen. 
17. Fungus spores and mycelium, from a case of tinea tarsi. 
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neous disease 
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Osborne ' 
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conversiao of yeast into sugar 
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tion of disease, treatment, microscopical examiaation of 
filngus 

Fsoriasis; dry-tetter; description of disease, examinatloa of 
fungus 

Iiepra vulgaria : microscopical examination of fungus 

Eczema: rutming-scall ; description of disease. Erasmus 
Wilson on the lreat:iieut of. MlcroHCopic.il exuminatiuu... 
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ImpeUgo: ranDiDg-tetter; description of disease, treatment, 
niDgUB foQud in 

Herpes: dry-letter 

Icbtbyoais: fisb-skin 

Vitiligo: veal-skin 

LiclieD : Bummer-rasli ; description of diseaBe and microsco- 
pical appearance of scates 
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aminMion; Mr. HuafB' 
differB from lepras; ... 

Tinea tarai i Opblhalmia tarsi ; blear-eye : descripUon of 

disease, treatment, and microecopical appearances 66,67 

UpbtbalmlB, pustular coujunctivilie : descrlplian of disease, 
overcrowding as a canee in Oovernmoct panper scbools and 
BDhoot hoBpilats; treatment 67 — 71 
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Mycetoma: Fungus-foot disease of India; Dr. Carter's des- 
cription of; Rev. Mr. Berkeley's opinioo of ; Dr. Blanc's 
case; appearances under higb poirerB of tbe microscope ... 77 — S9 

Conclusions arrived at after a surrey of parasitic diaeasea of 
the skin 89, 90 

A fungoid, or organic germ theory of cbnlera. The vital i 

germ, and physical Ibeoriea of disease eitplaiued. Dr. 
Tytler's supposed discovery of the cause of cholera ; I 

Dr. Wallace, Dr. Mitcliell, and other authors' fungns 
theories: Professor Haitier's micrococci, or cholera conta- 
gium: Dr. Tbudicbum's experiments on mice; Drs. Lewis 
and CuDDlngbam'B investigatioas on tbe blood of cholera 
patients, bacteria not discovered 90 — 99 

Dnst and disease: Dr. Angus Smith's investigations of the 
air of towns; the air we brealbe; cotton wool respirators; 
Professor Tumljnson'a mode of beeping out dust and pre- 
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The nloroscope in the detection of dust in the atmosphere, the 
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SUPPOSED PABASITIG OEIGIN. 



" In organized OBtare evetylbiag is minute, nothing can be done bj 
rapid geQeralizutiona oraspiriag geaiuB, which makes use of no inatra- 
menU but nords. Bnt all things are effected b; labarions, patient 
inreBtigation, by the mechanical but important material apparatus or 
handa and ejea." — Sir Eumpkreji Davy. 
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The aim of modern medicine seems to be directed, 
much more than formerly, towards making distinctions 
where none, when properly examined, are perceptible. 
This is not only embarrassing to the student in medi- 
cine, bat is quite opposed to the views of physiologists 
who are strong in their conviction that all varieties 
should be reduced to uniformity. 

The charge brought against modem medical practice 
in general is especially exemplified in the study of 
diseases of the skin ; for it seems that certain derma- 
tologists of repute have thought it right to split them 
up into endless varieties ; thus determining this class of 
affections from the ordinary cpurse, and apparently for 
no better reason than that of making it appear that 
cutaneous diseases are not to be treated upon those 
principles which guide us in the treatment of disease 
generally. It is therefore by no means surprising that 
file relation skin affections bear to pathology should 
have been very nearly overlooked in ;tn anxiety to 
establish wide distinctions and over nice classifications. 
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The source which has hitherto furnished us with i 
indispensable elements for the study of this branch o 
medicine has also served to perpetuate erroneou 
as to the nature of the diseases themselTes; conse- 
quently an irrational empiricism as regards their treaty 
ment has taken the place of reasoning and ripened e 
rience. The subject indeed has been too long abandonei 
to the specialised procUvitieB of the day, and it hai 
therefore become almost a distinct branch of medicinffl 
having but little connexion with any other. The sounoT 
practitioner knows full well that the majority of cuta 
neous affections are symptomatic of other diseases ; th( 
outward manifestations, as it were, of some interna) 
affection, or an accompanying symptom of a deteiic 
rated state of health, I have made attempts to enforcfi 
these views upon the profession, but I fear withoutj 
having accomplished all I could \nsh; my remarks hart 
a special reference to the German theory of the i 
table origin of certain skin diseases propounded 1 _ 
Unger in 1833. This tempting theory was not long ii 
attracting attention and finding supporters even among j 
men of eminence, as Schonlein of Berlin, Gruby, Bobia, 
Kiichenmeister, &c. ; and it derived some impetus from 
the circumstance that Professor Owen attributed the 
death of a Flamingo* to the ravages of a fungus found 
in the lungs of the bird. Not long afterwards, Eassi of 
Lodi demonstrated the vegetable character of a (' 



• Owon, vbile dUseatingn i'lamingo, Ibund the lim^ filled with 
tubcrclea Bad TomiciE. "I was much struck," he wrhea, "with 
fiodlDij; the innor Eurritce of the latter carities, and that of most of the 
niiialler ramlficatiouB of tlie biMochinl tubes, covered over with a groen 
vegetable mould, or niucor. Ab the iDdlvldual nas exDisliied wlibin 
twenlj-four boura after its death, it seemed reasonable to oonclude 
this mucor bad grown there during the liretime of the aiiimal. Thus 
ft would appear tbat internal parasites are not excln^lvoiy derived 
from the animal kingdom, but that there aro Entuphyia as w<" " 
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which caused great devastation among silkworms. M, 
Gruby suhsequently announced the fungoid character of 
taeniagra or sycosis; while numerous other observers 
attempted to identify several species of fungi with the 
diseases which they beheved were produced by them. In 
this way it has come about that several of the most 
common skin aflections have been separated and de- 
tached from the rest, and are now almost exclusively 
regarded as of a fungoid or parasitic origin. Thus, the 
parasite supposed to be peculiar to, and productive of, 
each disease, has been minutely described, and honoured 
with a name derived from the name of the disease which 
it is supposed to have originated, as appears in the fol- 
lowing table : 
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"WiuiAS. Bazin. 


Wilson. 


FlRASlTB. 


Porrigo favoaa ananoeafiiTOBa 


FavoH 


Ar:hi>Tion SchSnltimi 








Ponigo Bcatulatft iTinea tonaii 


TrichoHeBfiir- 
furacea 


Trichnplyton tonsu- 


Porrigo deealvana Tinea decia 


'Alopecia 


Alicroiparon Audouini 


Tans 


1 




Mentagra Tinea sfcosa 


.SjCOfiiB 


MicroiptTon mento- 


\ 


ChlOBina 
1 


UKTotpBTon furfur 



Now, this seductive theory not only involves, as I 
have intimated, an important principle of pathology, 
but it places the parasitic fungi above described in 
a category by themselves, and invests them with charac- 
teristics entirely at variance with those of the natural 
history of the family of fungi, whose leading feature 
appears to be that of selecting diseased and decayed 
striicturo as the soil most essential to their exiatence ; 
whereas this hypothesis assigns to them healthy organ- 
ized matter to live and prey upon, thereby establish- 
ing a specific disease. In examining into the truth or 
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laOacy of this theory by the light of physiology, we 1 
must bear in mind that the surface of the humaa body 1 
is supplied with a delicate covering, one office of which 
is to escrete, and another to eliminate or exude, effete 
matter from the blood. The excretion consists chiefly 
of epithelial scales, and the exudation is mostly mads j 
up of fluid and gaseous matters, which sometimes ] 
become condensed and dried on the surface of tho ] 
epidermis. The epithelial scales are friable and separ- 
able by very slight friction during health, and the I 
transpired fluid makes its escape, under ordinary cir- j 
cumstances, without any assistance from without. But 
want of cleanliness, deficient exercise, and more fre- I 
quently a deranged state of the health, especially a ' 
vitiated condition of the body, interferes with the natural ' 
processes of elimination ; and then the skin itself 
becomes diseased, and in this diseased condition may* 
become infested by parasitic fungi, the spores and fila^ 
mentous threads of which And a nidus in an abraded 
portion of the cuticle, the shafts and roots of the hairs 
are invaded, the hairs become brittle and stunted in 
growth, and at length perish and fall off. 

While admitting the existence of certain parasitic 
fungi in connection with favus, porrigo, Ac, it js suffi- 
ciently evident, after a careful study of the writings of 
(Jruby, Bennett, and others, that they must be looked 
upon as a roRult, and not as a cause of disease ; and it 
is important to remember that parasites are not even 
universally present in these affections. In the year 
1S5C, I undertook, at the instigation of my friend, Mr. 
Hunt, an investigation into the nature and origin of the 
so-called parasitic diseases of the skin ; and, without 
hnvinfi fonned any preconceived opinion upon the sub- 
ject, and for the elucidation of particular points, I made 
in all a very largo number of examinations of the pro- 
ducts of cutaneous affections. The cases investigated 
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■were chiefly derived from fourteen genera of Willan's 
classification ; namely, Porrigo, Psoriasis, Pityriasis, 
Sycosis, Lepra, Lupus, Liiihen, Impetigo, Furunculus, 
Eczema, Vitiligo, Spilus, Ichthyosis, and Acne. The 
spores or filaments of a cryptogamic plant were found 
in moat of the genera. In four of the several diseases 
arranged under the heading of — 1st, Porrigo decaivans. 
Tinea decaivans, or Alopecia drcumscrijAa ; 2nd, Porrigo 
scutukUa, Tinea tonsurans, or Herpes tonsurans ; ZtA, Pity- 
riasis versicolor. Pityriasis lutea, or Cloasma ; 4th, Sycosis, 
or Mentagra — in these special forms, previous ohservers 
had described fungoid growths ; as also in Porrigo favosa ; 
but in six or seven other well-known diseases — Psoriasis, 
Lepra, Lichen, Eczema twith or without Tinea tarsi), 
Spilus, and Ichthyosis, no writer had noticed the pre- 
sence of fungi ; and therefore they were always sepa- 
rately described, and considered free from vegetations ; 
and they have accordingly not been placed in the class 
Dermatophi/la, a name bestowed upon certain affections 
of the skin supposed to he of parasitic origin. The 
publication of my investigations in 1856, 57, and 58, 
attracted some attention; and many other observers 
took up the important question, and, upon a closer 
examination of my facts, came to the conclusion that 
diseases of the skin associated with vegetable growths 
were not exclusively due to the parasite ; and although 
the growth might aggravate the disease, its true patho- 
logy was a degenerate condition of the blood, an arrest 
of the function of the skin. 

In my remarks upon cutaneous diseases, I have 
adopted Willan's classification, as the simplest and best ; 
for, in my opinion, old as it is, no modern arrangement 
can at all compare with it, or appears to be likely to 
displace it in the estimation of those who study skin 
diseases- Dr. Willan arranged afi'ections of the skin 
L under eight orders ; that is, according to certain external 
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indicationB presented by the primary outbreak of the I 
These orders are as follows: — 

Order 1. Papula (pimples). 

2. Squama! (scales), 

3. Exanthema (rashes). 

4. Bulls (blisters). 

5. Pustulse (pustules). 

6. VesiculiB (vesicles). 

7. Tuberculte (tubercles). 

8. Maculie (spots). 

This appears to be a rational classification, and one 
by means of which we are enabled to generalize a' ' 
affections, and submit them to an examination perfectly* 
in accord with the pathology of the day. 

Before I venture to speculate upon pathological 
changes, say what is the normal condition and what is 
a departure from the healthy state, whether of the cuta- 
neous surface, or of the more deeper seated parts of the 
body, it is quite necessary that I should offer a few brief 
remarks on the minute anatomy, structural arrange- 
ment, and functions of the several parts with which I 
am about to deal. The literature of this part of the 
subject has grown enormously of late years, and there- 
fore it is difficult to compress into a few terse sentences 
all that ahould be written on many points of value and 
interest. The physiological relation which the skin 
bears to the rest of the body, and to its healthy con- 
dition, is indeed a matter of considerable importance, 
especially as the state of the health in a great measure 
depends upon certain subsidiary functions which it ia 
designed the cutaneous surface should assist in the per- 
formance of; namely, absorption, secretion, excretion, 
&c. 

In every case, it must be remembered that, whether 
attention be given to the organisation of the animal or 
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vegetable Hngdoms, a great similarity will appear in 
the mode of growth and repair going on, and contri- 
bnting to, the increase of the several parts of the indi- 
vidual. Additions and repairs are made from witbin 
and extending outwards ; each point or limb grows, or 
is added to, by an ioterstitial deposit of germinal 
matter, and not by the aggregation of particles exter- 
nally brought into contact with the surface. In the 
animal body, much depends upon the perfection of its 
several parts, and nothing can long remain stagnant 
or out of healtb without endangering the safety of the 
fabric. 

In man, who stands at the bead of organised beings, 
are tisBuea differing greatly in constituency and density; 
from the fluids of the eye and tbe more consistent fatty 
matters beneath the slan, to tbe resisting muscles and 
denser bone ; from the soft and fragile skin covering the 
body to tbe flinty enamel of tbe teeth; alike derived 
from cells. The same law of growth holds good with 
regard to aU, whether fluids or solids ; they constantly 
require renewing ; tbe older particles, cells, entering into 
the several tissues, become absorbed or worn out, and 
thrown off from the body as effete matter ; while new 
particles are or must be as rapidly formed to supply 
their place. Life, in short, is sustained by a constant 
abstraction of certain elements from the external world; 
whilst decay and death is a result produced by the using 
np of the same, and their return in one form or another 
to the source whence theywere originally derived. Life 
is inseparably linked vrith change, the arrest of which is 
temporary death : nevertheless, it is only through inces- 
sant destruction and reconstruction that vital pheno- 
mona emerge — an ebb and flow of being. 

" The ordinary oxidation that takes place in each tex- 
ture of the body gives heat and motion suflicient to 
carry on the ordinary nutrition of the structure ; but 
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the smallest increase of oxidation, set up by direct extra^ 
vascular or indirect intra-vascular motiou through the 
nerves, is followed bj altered heat, motion, and nutri- 
tion. The effect of slow hut continued per-oxidation 
may be constantly watched in the skin of the eye. The 
Blightesfc long-continued mechanical pressure pro- 
duces not only thickened cuticle, but altered nutrition 
of the skin itself. In the cornea, a chronic inflammation 
from some very slight mechanical cause wiU leave a 
thickening which may be perceptible for years." — 
(B. Jones.) 

Unless a due amount of animal heat were main- 
tained, it would be impossible to carry on the several 
functions of life, most of which are either impaired 
or altogether arrested by a very low temperature. Man 
is BO constituted as to be able to resist the effects of 
considerable changes of temperature; nevertheless,nature 
has left, him the least protected, physically considered, 
of any animal ; his skin, being without external cover- 
ing, demands on this account more care and attention. 
Erom this circumstance alone, the cutaneous surface ia 
subject to frequent derangements. The sensible and 
insensible perspiration, breathing in fact, which is car- 
ried on through the skin, is of the highest importance 
to health, nay, even to life. If we cover the whole of the 
skin with an impermeable varnish, or enclose the greater 
part of the body in an air-tight case, the individual so 
treated dies in a few hours. The escape of the heat of 
the body through the skin takes place quite indepen- 
dently of the exhalation of the gaseous vapour ; although 
this, together with the fluid perspiration, is, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, quite sufficient to regulate the tem- 
perature of the body. The use of artificial clothing, in 
regulating the temperature, acts by moderating and 
restraining the escape of caloric from the body ; the 
warmer descriptions of clothing preventing the escape 
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of heat, the lighter favouring this ; and it is upon this 
principle alone that articles of clothing appear to'te 
varm or cold, I will merely add that the power pos- 
sessed by the skin of controlling tlie excess of the 
temperature of the human body is manifest in hot sea- 
sons and in tropical climates, when, although the heat 
may reach several degrees beyond the temperature of 
the blood, it exerts no influence over the usual standard 
of the body, 97 deg. Farht. This power is still more 
manifest in the use of the Turkish bath, heated to 200 
deg. or more, and which is borne by those accustomed 
to its use with a sense of comfort. The excess of heat 
is carried off by the increased secretion of the cuta- 
neous perspiration, which absorbs the caloric in the 
formation of watery vapour, and is thus discharged from 
the body. 

In many, if not in moat diseases, the functions of 
the skin exercise a most important influence ; too 
little regard is paid to this and the consequent advan- 
tauges to be obtained in their treatment by promoting 
its healthy action. It will be sufficient for iny purpose 
at present if I enumerate the several fwidio/is of the 
akin, and which are fivefold, namely : — secretion or 
exudation, absorption, sense, sensibility, and as a store- 
house of animal heat to sustain the temperature of the 
body. The several functions will be noticed somewhat 
more in detail in connection with the minute anatomy 
of the cutaneous covering. 

The Anatomical Structpke of the Skin. 

The skin is composed of tbree layers, the epidermis, 
or cuticle, the dermis or true skin, and the subcutaneous 
cellular tissue. It is largely supplied with blood vessels, 
nerves, glands, and adipose tissue. Muscular fibres ai-e 
found in the superficial layer of the dermis in close 
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connection with the hairs of the body. In some of the fl 
lower animals, as the cat tribe, mouse, &c. these muscleal 
are Mranged in bands about the nose, and they serva 1 
to erect the hairs and convert them into sensitive tactile 
organs. 

Commencing with the deepest layer, and the most 
important, the dermis or cerium as it is sometimes called, 
is not a plain surface, it exhibits elevations, with cor- 
responding depressions almost throughout. The upper- 
most layer assumes the appearance of numerous conical 
eminences or vascular loops termed papilliB. The 
fat, adipose, and connective tissues, are situated in this 
layer; but where the skin is loose, or can be thrown 
into folds, as about the eyehds and over the joints, no 
fat is stored. No papillse exist where the skio is fur- 
rowed, as in the palm of the hands, &c, ; but they are 
very freely distributed to Bemi-moist parts, as the lips, 
gume, mouth, &c. ; and to such parts they give a soft, 
smooth appearance. The sudoriferous glands axe si- 
tuated in this layer; they are small oval bodies with 
spiral tubes running up through the several layers of 
skin to the surface. The sweat-glands are very impor- 
tant, and it is computed that there are 3,528 in every 
square inch of the hand. The secretion from these 
glands constitutes the sensible and insensible perspira- 
tion ; the former is that which appears on the sur- 
face, where it rests for a time and then drops off; the 
latter is that which passes off insensibly, or without 
notice, in the form of watery vapour. The average 
quantity excreted from the body m the twenty-four 
hours is estimated at from two and a half to five pounds : 
this of coui-se varies with the temperature, time of 
year, &c. It is one of the most watery fluids of the 
body, leaving only about one per cent, of solid matter 
after evaporation. The perspiration contains sodium 
chloride, ammonium phosphates, and other organic 
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. matters, largely mixed with epithelium scales and fatty 
matters, which impart at times a remarkably sour smell 
to the body. 

The epidermis or cuticle, the outermost layer of 
the skin, is composed of several layers of flattened- 
out scales. It was thought that no well-defined limit 
existed between the dermis and ejiidermis, but tliia is 
only true during the earliest stages of existence. Iti 
very young children, the two structures are invariably 
continuous with each other ; the most superficial portion 
of the dermis consisting of a homogeneous layer of 
plastic material, protoplasm, and £ne granular matter. 
The mucous layer, rete Malpighii, is composed of gra- 
nules that are enlarged or enlarging by the absorp- 
tion of a definite proportion of the protoplasmic mass. 
These scales or cells, as they come nearer the surface 
layer, assume a £attened-out form, and are somewhat 
homy in character. This change appears to commence 
with a shrinking of the internal body, nucleus, which 
divides into spaces, vacuoles. Besides these cells there 
are others in the mucous layer that resemble the con- 
nective tissue cells of the dermis ; these are small in 
size, and of a fusiform shape, each having in its interior 
one or more nuclei. This layer of cells no doubt plays 
an important part in cutaneous affections. The scales 
of the epidermis are incessantly thrown off from the 
surface of the body; and, should the process be in any 
way impeded or arrested, derangement of health or 
disease will assuredly follow. The fat tissue of the skin 
is necessarily an important structure ; and although each 
fat-cell contains but a single globule of oily matter, it 
requires a complete network of capillary blood vessels 
to maintain and renew the supply. The fat-glands, 
although present in almost all parts of the body, are 
more numerous in those covered with hair ; they are, 
however, entirely absent in the palms of tho hand and 
soles of the feet. 
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The papillfe, or vascular loops, have medullary • 
nerve fibres running into them, and which afterwards 
pass to the tactile corpuscles. The lymphatics of the 
skin are accompanied by one or two blood vessels 
throughout their whole course. I may here observe of 
the glandular structure situated in the eyelids, that it 
is more complex than the rest; the gland ducts there 
ramify about in all directions, for the purpose of pre- 
serving the healthy nature of the secretion that nourishes 
the hairs about the eyelids. Should these glands become 
inflamed, the ducts are obstructed, and a disease is pro- 
duced, tinea tarsi, common enough among a certain 
class of people. This disease of the lids is accompanied 
by the formation of small pustules and scabs, and leads 
to destruction, falling out of the eyelashes- 

Id the Malpighian layer of the epidermis, the first 
eeries of cells is described as columnar in form, while the 
immediately superimposed layer is cubical in form, of a 
larger size, with a granular nucleus, in which nucleoli 
are visible. The superficial or homy layer of the 
epidermis is composed of fiat polygonal tesselated scales, 
the nuclei of which have nearly disappeared. The colour 
of the skin, noticed in certain persons, and the deep 
brown of the negro, depends on the presence of coloured 
granules contained in the cells of the Malpighian layer. 
In addition to the nervous supply already mentioned, 
preparations of the skin, made by staining with a solu- 
tion of the chloride of gold, demonstrate the presence 
of an abundant supply of non-medulla.ry nerves, ending 
in free extremities, and which run between the cells of 
the mucous layer. The subcutaneous nerve trunks are 
n>ade up of both medullary and non-medullary nerve 
fibres; these dip down into the deeper parts of the 
dermis, and there divide and sub-divide into several 
branches, for the purpose of accompanying the blood- 
vessels. It is in this part of the skin that the Pacinian 
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bodies, tactile corpuscles, are found ; the finer nerves 
seem to terminate in these bodieg ; tbiB doubtless ex- 
plains their extreme sensitiveness. 'Xhe nervous struc- 
ture is one of great interest and importance to the 
Dermatologist. The sweat gland, as we have already 
seen, is scarcely a less important appendage of the skin. 
It usually presents a contorted knot-like body, with a 
spiral-shaped tube malting its way through the dermal, 
the mucous, and epidermal layers. According to Krause, 
there are 2,736 sweat glands in every square inch in the 
palm of the hand, 2,685 on the sole of the foot, 1,490 
on the back of the hand, 1,303 on the neck and fore- 
head, 417 on the back and buttock. Those situated 
under the armpits cannot be exactly compared, as 
regards their number, with those of other parts of the 
body ; hut their size is very remarkable. Besides the 
various structures enumerated, there are the muscles of 
the skin, composed of both smooth and serrated fibres ; 
the latter reach the sldn from the deeper lying parts in 
the face, the beard, and nose, while the former, or 
smooth, are in immediate connection with the hair 
foUicles. Many hairs possess two muscles; these spht 
up and pass over the nearest sebaceous gland, partly 
encirchng it. As the hairs are inserted obHquely in the 
skin, forming a moderately acute angle with the surface, 
and the muscular bundles lie in a plane of a correspond- 
ing obtuse angle, the muscular contraction must ob- 
viously cause the hair to become almost erect. The well 
known effect of goose skin is in the same way produced 
by muscular contraction. Beside the several layers 
ennmerated, there is a basement membrane which has 
been always described as structureless, but by the aid of 
reagents this is seen to be cellular. 

The hairs are next in importance of the cutaneous 
structures ; these may be briefly described as cylin- 
drical modilications of the epidermis, peculiar outgrowths 
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of the epithelial scales, Laving a hardened, vitreous''] 
or horny exterior. The hair scales overlap eacli other,.] 
and are compactly held together by a layer of connective 1 
tissue, that becomes firmer and more solidified when I 
brought into immediate contact with the outer air. A j 
hair consists of a root, a shaft, and a point. The I 
portion of the shaft situated beneath the skin pre- J 
sents a bulbous enlargement, and here it is surrounded j 
by a network of bloodvessels, nerves, fat, and sebaceous 
matters, all of which are necessary to maintain it in a 
healthy condition. The central portion of each hair is 
filled with a medulla, and this, together with the pigment 
granules contained in the outer cells, imparts the variety 
of colouring observed in animals provided with a thick 
hairy covering. I 

To be somewhat more precise in describing a hair, 
we observe that it is composed of several layers of con- 
nective tissue and epithelial cells ; this is better seen on 
making a horizontal section of a small bundle of hairs, 
and submitting them to a magnifying power of about two 
hundred diameters. It is then noticed that the eirtemal 
layer of each hair appears to be serrated; this arises 
from the overlapping of the scales, one lying over the 
other as tiles on the roof of a house. That portion of 
the hair concealed beneath the skin, the root, is lixed in a 
peculiar fold or sac, the liair-bulb. It is scarcely right to 
call this part of the hair shaft bulbous, as the hair 
often terminates in a blunt point. The hair folUcles 
vary a good deal in length ; those in connection with the 
longest hairs — as of the head and beard — pass into 
the subcutaneous tissue, while in other parts of the body 
they extend only a very short distance. In every case a 
small conical network of bloodvessels surrounds the 
hair-bulb, and it is from this point that the growth of tlie 
hair proceeds ; and here the elements of the cortical sub- 
stance changes into homy scales, the more recently 
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formed epithelium being the deepest. The hair is formed, 
like the teeth, from a pulp enclosed in a follicle; 
when a hair is plucked from its follicle, it is found that 
the root-sheath adheres closely to it. The stem of the 
hair possesses a certain power of growth; indeed so 
highly organised is it, that it would be strange if it were 
not 80 ; and this view receives confirmation in a disease 
called Plica Polonica. The hairs in this affection are 
split up into fibres, and at a considerable distance from 
their bulbs a glutinous substance exudes which mats 
them together ; nevertheless, they continue to grow. 

The colour of the hair is sometimes suddenly changed, 
by some stjong mental emotion, from black to white. One 
of the most remarkable cases of the kind on record is that 
of the Pere Lef evre, narrated in a recent trial. * The loss of 
pigment or colouring matter in the cortex and medullary 
substance produces grey hair ; but this does not destroy 
its vitality. The permanent hairs increase to a certain 
length ; and when the limit of growth is attained, the 
papiUsG are no longer able to support their weight, and 
they then fall out ; new hairs are, however, developed in 
their place. In human beings, a succession of new hair is 
continually taking place ; but in the lower animals there 
is a periodical shedding and renewal of what forms an 
outer warm coat. The falling off of the hair arises from 
the circumstance that no new epithelial scales are 
formed, or the last formed receive no nervous supply, 
and are consequently drawn out into condensed elon- 
gated hair celts ; while those shed during some deranged 



* Pere Lcfevre'a accaiint of this aingular cbange, brought about ii 
I single night, Is as rollowa : — "1 was in Spola wben 1 beard tbc oewi 
of the deaib of mj fntber. In the night I dreamt that I saw bin: 
killed berore m; ejes, and m; emotion was ho great tbat when I awolio 
my bair bad laroed quite white." TbiH is a notable example or the 
iDflueDce exerted by the mind or ucrvoufi eyitem oo the health of the 
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state of the health are either not replaced, or, when I 
replaced, the hairs are stunted and colourless. Baldness \ 
frequently depends upon a double cause — a diseased 
condition of the bulbs and surrounding connective tissue. 
In advanced age, loss of hair is no doubt the result of a 
deficient blood supply, and is more frequently constitu- 
tional than local. It has been observed again and again 
that persons whose circulation is languid, slow, or I 
defective, become bald at a very early period of life- 
The arrest of development, diseased condition, here 
referred to, does not originate in structures beneath the 
surface of the skin, and apparently far removed from 
the attacks of vegetable parasitic growths. The iiingi, 
in exceptional instances, do appear to penetrate the 
dermic structure. It has been discovered that a rare t 
form of fungoid disease occurs among the native popu- 
lation of certain parts of India; but this is always \ 
confined to a foot or a hand, and never attacks any other 
part of the body. 

I shall have occasion to revert to the fungus foot- ] 
disease more in detail further on. I proceed to consider J 
the structural character of the nails. It is well known I 
that the nails form a homy and somewhat transparent ] 
termination to the fingers and toes; they differ from \ 
hairs, inasmuch as, although very dense outgrowths of the I 
epidermis, the epithelial cells spread out and array i 
themselves in an imbricated manner, one layer leaving ] 
only a portion of the next uncovered, the last lying 1 
embedded in a fold of the skin, and forming a matrix I 
beneath the surface. The nails, like the hairs, are com- 
posed of epithelial scaJes, connective tissue, dermis, 
and a mucous layer of the bed-matrix. The mound- 
like elevations of the matrix form a series of from , 
fifty to ninety ridges, which are chiefly made up of 
parallel fibres of connective tissue and fusiform cells. | 
The deepest layer of cells is columnar, and the blood' I 
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vesaelB form a plesus, from which numerous vascular 
loops are sent off to supply the papillEe. The nerves 
lie embedded in the subcutaneous tissue of the nail- 
bed. Sections of nail, soaked in a potash solution for 
a short time, easily break up into numerous fragments 
■well suited for an examination under a magnifying 
power of 300 diameters. The dense mass is then seen 
to be composed of numberless nucleated epidermic cells 
cemented together by connective tissue and albumen. 
When the nail-wall is deficient in structure, as fre- 
quently occurs with the little toes, the nail does not 
grow out, but, having increased in thickness and attamed 
to a certain height, it brealra off. Irritation of the 
matrix, produced by pressure or other cause, is attended 
by inflammation and suppuration, and loss of the nail. 
Hew nail is formed by the matrix, so that this is a very 
important part of the structure ; and even suppurative 
inflammation occurring in the nail-bed will not stop the 
growth of new nail. This fact constitutes another in- 
stance of the almost entire dependence of the dermal 
appendages upon the deeper-seated internal structures, 
and quite independent of external causes. Late re- 
Bearches prove that, in the earhest embryonic stage, the 
formative processes and changes begin with a division 
and splitting up of the same cells as those seen in the 

\ adult. The small round cells increase and multiply, and 
become transformed into various definite tissues, recog- 
nisable as skin, hair, glands, &c. up to the wonderfully 
perfect optical crystalline structure of the eye. These, 
together with the epithehal membranes of the nose, 
ear, &c. are all developed from one primary series of 
cells, and the order of development in the normal 
atate never seems in any way to vary. This indicates 
an intimate relationship between the organs of sight, 
hearing, and tlio skin ; hence the constant liability of 

' these several parts to become simultaneously affected. 
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If this be so, liow necessftry it ia to possess a perfect 
knowledge of the microBcopical anatomy of the skin, and of 
the pathological processes which detennine and maintain 
the human frame in a healthy state ! 

Who can rise from a study of the outer covering of 
the body, and say that when abnormal changes are ob- 
served in any part of it they belong to a distinct and 
separate nosological order ? No one doubts that disease, 
whether of the external or internal parts of the body, 
must be considerably modified by the anatomical or struc- 
tural arrangements in its own immediate locality. An 
eruption taking place on the surface of the body is but a 
manifestation of a pathological change in the organization 
generally, modified by the structure in which it makes 
itself apparent to the eye. It haa been observed that 
although the quantative and qualitative errors of the 
chemical composition of the difi'erent stmctTires of the 
body attract and demand much attention, neverthe- 
less Uttle is known of the causes on which those errors 
depend. "The excess or deficiency in the supply of 
nutritive material — the wrong quality and quautity of the 
matter supplied — ^the wrong chemistry, in the act of 
assimilation in the different textures — the excess or 
deficiency of chemical action in the removal by the used 
organs — these constitute a multitude of diseases ; some 
of which are known as hypertrophy, atrophy, and de- 
generation ; and most of which are only guessed at even 
at the present day." 

As regards the pathological anatomy of the skin, it 
is believed, and with a good show of truth, that the 
varied forma of cutaneous affections are essentially of 
an inflammatory type, differing among themselves in 
intensity,and changing with the inflammation present and 
the part affected. Taie eczema as an example. In this 
disease the papHlfe are the chief seat of the affection; 
and in the earhest stage of the disease these bodies 
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increase in size, and contribute towards the exudation 
of a clear serous fluid. The connective tissue corpuscles 
become stimulated in their growth by the abundance of 
pabulum ; these enlarge and multiply, and the resultant 
free cells migrate from the papilla and insinuate them- 
selves between thoso of the mucous layer. Such cells pre- 
sent an elongated form, branch out towards the corneal 
layer of the epidermis, and there unite to form an irregular 
network with those of the raucous layer. Some ana- 
tomists look upon these especial cells as constituting a 
system of nutritive canals for the mucous-layer ; and 
by their agency a larger quantity of serous fluid 
infiltrates the papilla, and is brought to the tissue, thus 
causing it to swell out even to bursting. The epidermis, 
in a somewhat similar manner, from irritation becomes 
separated as a minute blister, bursts, and ends in a 
running sore. It is further supposed that even pus 
cells, or pustules, filled with a serous fluid, do not 
proceed irom the multiplication of the cells of the rele 
mtKosum, or mucous layer, but are rather offsets from the 
spindle-shaped cells of the connective tissue and papilla, 
which, multiplying very rapidly, are forced to the 
surface. 

Although it may appear that I have entered some- 
what roinutely into the anatomical and pathological 
relations of the sldn, I believe it will be conceded, by those 
acquainted with the subject, that no one can cope satis- 
factorily with its morbid lesions unless he possess a 
Cfect knowledge of the several parts with which he 
to deal ; neither is it possible to diBtinguish ona 
disease from another without an acquaintance with 
secondary results. For this reason, it is often necessary to 
proceed by another and very generally adopted method; 
namely, by comparing the special characters of one form 
of disease with that of another, and by a process of 
eliniination, arrive ultimately at a correct diagnosis. 
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If, for instance, the epidermis or cuticle presents a simple 
elevation with a clear transparent fluid, it may be safely 
inferred that the disease is neither an exanthem nor a 
variola. By another method we obtain a knowledge of 
the secondary products which form the basis of WiJlan's 
classification ; and this may enable us to distinguish 
varieties — as an eczema from a herpes. 

A simple view of the causes and morbific influences 
at work in the production of skin diseases, in almost 
every form of eruption, is eshibited in an intelligible 
tabular form by Mr. Hunt,* The only diseases men- 
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tioned by Willan which are not inchided in Hunt's table 
are pompholyx, ephelis, spUus, and aphthae. But as the 
first is only another name for pemphigus ; ephelis a 
form of pityriasis ; epilus a kind of nevus ; and aphtha 
a parasitic growth occurring in the mouth during child- 
hood ; these may be eliminated. 

Parasitic Diseases oeneeally. 

Before I fully enter upon the question of the so-called 
parasitic diseases of the skin, it is necessary to observe 
that I am about to reproduce the results of observa- 
tion commenced in 1856, and extending over several 
years, to ascertain the nature, origin, and supposed in- 
fiuence exercised by certain minute vegetable organisms, 
which the microscope has enabled us to detect in con- 
nection with human skin affections. I may likewise 
add, at starting, that subsequent investigations tend 
to confirm the conclusion at that time come to, that 
fungi were not necessarily the cause, but more probably 
the effect, of the morbific condition. It is therefore 
more tlian ever necessary that attention should be 
steadily directed to the elucidation of this important 
question — whether the parasite be capable of originatinga 
specific disease ? — otherwise we may be liable to mistake 
the shadow for the substance. At the same time, I do 
not deny that the spores of a fungus may aggravate a 
condition of disease ; that is, when an eruptive or abraded 
surface offers a favourable soil for the growth of a para- 
site, it takes root and flourishes : this is seen to occur 
among plants of unhealthy growth. 

It is believed that there is a tendency among plants 
and animals to become affected by a parasitic growth ; 
and this may be increased by atmospherical conditions, 
such as those known to favour the spread of an 
epidemic diseaBe. I have observed, during the preva- 
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lence of a close, moist state of tlie atmosphere, that 
fungi ahouncl; while in an opposite condition, fine, dry 
weather, or brisk, frosty weather, they quite disappear. 
This is not remarkable, as eggs and seeds lie dormant at 
such times and seasons, and many forms of vegetation, 
as the proiococcus, grow only when the air is moist, and 
when dry remain perfectly quiescent. Vihrio /riii'ci, wheat- 
cockle, can be kept inactive for years, and the powers 
of the cerebrum of birds suspended by freezing. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that diseases of the skin, accom- 
panied by a parasitic growth, are rarely met with during 
certain states of the atmosphere. It is noticed also that 
seasons bring round with them especial outbursts of 
disease ; and perhaps this is why we find the spores of 
aspergillm, penicillium, and puccinia, more widely distri- 
buted both in town and country towards the end of the 
hot weather ; about autunm time they are everywhere 
more abundant. Among those who have taken them at 
this period of the year, I may name the Rev. Lord S. 
Godolphin Osborne, who, during the cholera visitation 
of 1858, exposed prepared slips of glass over cesspools, 
gully-holes, &o. near the dwellings of those suflering 
from the disease, and caught what he named aerozoor— 
minute germs and spores of fungi represented in fig. 1.* 
I have again and again amused myself by catching these 
floating atoms, which may be found everywhere, and in 
and on every conceivable thing. Even the open mouth 
is an excellent trap for them : of this there is ample 
evidence, since on the delicate membrane lining the 
mouth of the sucking, crying infant, and on the diph- 
theritic sore throat of the adult, the O'idu 
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* Mr, Glaiabcr, during cbolera epMeoitCB, Doticed tbe conBtant 
>ra dense blue mUt; al ides exposed during the prevalence 
(*pberio pbonomenoo, aod esaminad under & higb power, 
esMbited uuineronH organic parlicleB, Tungi, &e. 
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often discovered. The human or animal stomach is also 
BometimeB iiiTa:ded : in a. certain deranged condition, the 
Sarcina veniriculi, and its remarkable-looking quaternate 
spores, seriously interfere with the functions of digestion. 
The same class of vegetable organism occur in con- 
nection with skin diseases. The whole genera belong to 
a division of acotyledonoua plants, called hy botanists 
TkaMophytes and CeUvlares ; plants composed of cellular 
tissue only, having neither stem, leaves, nor stomata, and 
reproduced by spores ; in fact, the lowest forms of 
vegetable Hfe, which alike, from their extreme simpli- 
city of stmirture, puzzle the botanist and zoologist. The 
fungi mostly nppear as a thallus, supported upon a 
fine thread, with spores or seeds on the under surface of 
the hymenium. By far the greater part of them live in 
the air, a few in water, always mysteriously making their 
appearance upon the surface of decaying organic matter. 
They are very fugacious, springing up in a night, arriving 
at maturity by noontide, and disappearing magically. 
I must briefly describe one or two of the commonest 
of the fungi, better known as moulds, or mildews. The 
simplest in form and structure is the yeast plant (see 
fig. 2), which, in its most perfect condition, is made up 
of globular vesicles, measuring, when fully grown, about 
the Wooth of an inch in diameter. The older cells 
are filled with protoplasmic granular, nucleated matter ; 
the nucleus rapidly increases, and nearly fills the parent 
cell, which then becomes ovoid ; ultimately young cells 
bud out and are separated from the parent. Sometimes 
other and smaller cells are formed within the young 
one before it leaves the parent globule. This process is 
incessantly rei)eated, that ia, so long as a supply of food 
lasts. The vesicles, it appears, derive their nourishment 
by a process of osmose, sucking in, as it were, certain 
portions of the orgajiic fluid, and chemically decom- 
I posing it; appropriating a part of its nitrogen, and 
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giving off carbonic acid. If, however, it ia pi 
in any adverse condition, it becomes Burroiinded by i 
layer of condensed matter, resulting from the death o 
the germinal material, aod ultimately a trace only of ]^ 
remains, which, dying, takes the form of an impalpabb 
powder, and is driven hither and thither with every 
breath of air. 

I am justified in saying tbat there appears to be it 
difi'erence in the results obtained by brewer's yeaafe 
and those obtained by penicillium, 1 cannot, howeveiv 
agi'ee with M. Pasteur that the different fermentationg^ 
the vinous, the lactous, and the acetous, are produced 
by different species of fungi ; nor have I discovered that 
brewer's yeast belongs to another genus, although it may 
be a different species. The difference observed is th^ 
the brewer's yeast cell is quite circular in form, pale ia' 
colour, the cell wall is thin, and its contour not so welj 
marked ; it ia filled with a granular matter, described aS 
nuclei, varying in number from five to ten, and as soon 
as the solution becomes exhausted, the cell wall is 
ruptured, and the granular matter escapes, when, if 
fermentation ia not soon stopped, bacterium-like bodies, 
vibrios, are produced, and acetous fermentation begins. 
In the other kind of cell, by far the more important of 
the two, the cell wall is thick, and its contour well marked, 
the interior ia filled with a highly refractive protoplasmic 
mass, the central nucleus is faintly seen, at times is not 
made out until the solution is nearly exhausted, when 
the cell has a tendency to become ovoid in form, and 
sometimes considerably elongated. The cell in its early 
life is precisely hke the German yeast cell, and which is 
mysteriously developed. It is doubtless identical with 
the fungus found floating in the air ; and when it ger- 
minates in vinous solutions, it grows to a much larger 
size ; under certain conditions it bears a resemblance to 
the fat corpuscle, and probably has been mistaken for 
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I term this the albuminoid form of cell, because the 
presence of albumeD seems to add to the vigour of its 
growth. But the most remarkable fact in connection 
with this fungus is that it produces ten per cent, more 
alcohol than its congener, and does not become so readily 
exhausted as brewer's yeast. It is impossible for me to 
offer any explanation of this fact; the spores must float 
about in an almost impalpable dust, and it does appear 
that a dry powder, equally with an extract of yeast, ia 
all that is necessary to bring about a transformation of 
sugar into alcohol.* 

It is carious also to notice that, with the exliaustion 
of the glucose, levulose, or dextrose, the development of 
vibrios or bacterium-like bodies occurs, at the same time 
the lactic acid change begins, and a destructive process 
ensues. The cell walls appear to supply food for these 
low forms of organisms, which ultimately die off, and 
are succeeded by other generations. A large quantity 
of albumen eeems to be produced by the contact action 
of these aerozoa; but if this substance is greatly in 
excess, the solution is more prone to a destructive 
ferment, especially bo if cellulose he present at the same 
time. A remarkable instance of this has been brought 
to light. The Batrachospermeie are alga;, living in a 
sort of albuminous envelope, and their zoospores are 

* Li obi gfa 1 Bleat investigalionB were nearly conclusive that tbe 
jeaat fungus (Cerniilia luraUc), if it plays Bnj [mrt, it ia a very unim- 
porlaat one, in tbe procesa of fermeutBtion, or tbe transl'ormatiOD ot 

Sluci^ae into alcohol and csrbonio aoid. Tbla great cbemist conEiidercd 
irmeiitation to he a purely cbemioal or physia-chetiiical process 
brought about by beat. " It ia posaible," sajB Liebig, " that thu phj- 
dological procesa alands Id no other relation to the proceiia of fermen- 
tation (baa that, by meaog of it, a substance in formed in the living 
cell, whiob, by an action peculiar to itaelf (reaerabling thatof emulBln), 
detfirminrs the decompoaltion of aagar and other orgaoic atoms. Id 
■neb case, the phyriological BCti"n wnuld bo necesBary for the produc- 
ttOD of tbia eubslance, but would be otherwise uneonnccted wltb thii 
fcrmentalioD properly so called." 
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i in cells. On placing masses of this algse ii 
bottle, and adding fresh water, a spontaneous ferment I 
soon set up, the seed-vessels burst with the disengai 
ment of gas; after this operation the colour of ' 
liquid changes ; it assumes a delicate pink in direct ligl 
which deepens to a reddish hue in condensed light ; t 
fluid is now dichroic, it is fluorescent, and the spectr 
Ecopic appearance is one of interest : the spectrum ii 
well-marked one, and may ultimately assist in determ' 
ing the presence of albumen in animal and TegetalJ 
solutions. It certainly appears that the physio' 
action set up in fluids, having an excess of album 
present, is one which differs considerably from 
chemical changes observed under other conditions. 

Dr.Thudichum revived a curious experiment — the ii 
mediate conversion of cane sugar into grape sugar, 
ive take two parts of white sugar, and rub it up i: 
moiiar, with one part of a perfectly dry solid- 
so-called German yeast — it is transformed, as if 1 
magic, into a flowing liquid mass — a s}'Tup, This proct 
of forming " invert sugar " can be watched under t 
microscope ; the liberation of carbonic acid gas in laj 
bubbles is seen to go on, simultaneously with the i 
milation of the dextrose, and breaking up of the c 
of sugar; the cell increases in size, as well as in refrat 
tive power ; a remarkable state of activity appears ii 
the minute mass, which is very interesting. " 
yeast is a spontaneously fermented mixture of v 
flour, or malt and water, or honey and malt. I bel 
with Dr. Thudichum, that this experiment goes a 
way towards " changing our view of the action of 3 
in producing fermentation." The transformation is b 
instantaneous, " that it partakes of the nature of t 
actions which in chemistry ai'e called ' contact actions.' 
The amount of moisture retained in the German yeaa 
is very nearly inappreciable ; yet it must be supposed 
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that there is a minute quantity retained, or the change 
would not be so very instantaueous. Is, then, the 
change — fermentation, as we call it — brought about by 
simple " contact action," or is it due to organic life? 

It wiU be seen on reference to the figures given inrny 
frontispiece, and as I shall presently proceed to show 
in an experimental and I trust a satisfaj^tory way, that 
the same species of fungus frequently exhibits varieties 
of character, as well as form, at different stages of 
development and imder varied influences ; so much so, 
" that neither size nor outline affords any basis for dis- 
tinction into species until it has been ascertained, firom 
extensive comparison of forma brought from different 
localities in the widest area over which the species can 
he traced, what are the average characters of the type, 
and what their range of variation." Dr. Bary, and also 
Tnlasne, established the fact of a wide-spread poly- 
morphism among fungi. One fungus is actually known 
to possess six different kinds of fructification, the uredo 
itself exhibits four, and formerly these were described 
as distinct species. 

Extreme simplicity of structure characterises all fungi 

or mildews. Their reproductive organs are somewhat 

more complex, hut less understood; and although at 

first sight there is a difference in the appearances 

presented by their iruits, yet this is not sufGcient to 

form a basis for classification. Soth in peniciUium, 

(fig. 5), and aspergillus, the mycelium terminates in a, 

club-shaped head, bearing upon it smaller filaments 

with bead-like bodies attached to the apex, piled one 

Qpon the other, or, more properly speaking, strung toge- 

. ther; these small bodies are termed amidia; others 

I agam are surmounted by larger spores of a discoid 

I shape, some filled with granular matter, and others 

I quite empty (fig. 5a). Those of aspergillus are mostly 

without granulaj- matter or nucleated bodies, and are 
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more higUy refractive. The club-shaped Puccinia in 
the well-known smut or rust, the very rapid growth c 
the spores and spawn of which appear to exert an e 
baustive action over the tissues of the diseased cereaL] 
on which it feeds. 

On repeating experiments made during my inveeti-J 
gations ' ' On the Vegetable Parasites of the Human Sldn,'*^9 
I find httle difference, either in the action or results pn 
duced in sugar solutions, between yeast fungus, fe.vt 
fungus, aspergillium spores, and those Bpontaneous^J 
produced in the sweet-wort ; they are equally capablerl 
of converting or changing levulose and dextrose into 
alcohol; the chemical change is very nearly identical 
in either case, and the slight differences observed depea^^ 
more upon the pabulum on which the spores are fed* J 
than upon any other circumstances. Most clearly, r 
diversity in form depends upon food, temperature, " 
and whether the fungus is grown upon a sickly plant,.,! 
an animal tissue, or a saccharine and albuminoid solu- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, it is attempted to build up a theory o£ J 
diseases of the skin under a class termed bermatt^hyta, t 
as a something sui generis, and quite regardless of the fact J 
that these lowly-organized plants are thereby investeiJ 
with characteristics utterly at variance with the well- 
known peculiarities of the family of fungi. 

My inquiry then resolves itself into a definite one, ■ 
namely : Is the diseased condition of the cutaneous | 
surface due to the ravages of a vegetable parasite? I 
or is the appearance of the vegetation the result J 
of disease ? This is a question upon which I propose to \ 
enter, and undoubtedly it is one of some practical im- j 
portance ; for if the disease is produced by the parasite,, 
we have only to destroy the latter and a cure is certain 
to follow, li, on the other hand, the parasite only acta, I 
the part of a scavenger, the province of which i 
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remove materies morbi, then we must seek to rectify 
the condition on which the disease depends, and the 
parasite will be starved and disappear for lack of food. 
Every one knows that decaying stibstances are the seat 
of fimgoid life ; that the mould that infests the stores 
of the thrifty honsekeeper, and the fungi growing in 
damp and rotting wood, are illustrations of this fact. 
These low forms of vegetable life exist on decaying 
matter ; the decomposing process is their food, and 
becomes an organizing process in them; the force 
arising from the decomposition becomes and is their 
vital force. The life of the wood has in short been 
transformed into the fungus. The force has changed 
its form ; but it is the same force in both. The fungns 
could not have grown if the wood had not decayed. 

It scarcely admits of a doubt that all the diseases 
observed of late in our vines, fruits, and growing crops, 
are the result of some atmospheric condition, as well as 
an exhaustion of the plant or seed — a want of vigour 
arising out of loss of chemical elements in the soil 
and the air it breathes, which predisposes the plant to 
become an easy prey to " the murrain " or the fungus.* 
The microscopic germs of these lowly-organized vegeta- 
tions are produced in millions ; invisible though they be 
to the unaided vision, they make their presence known 
only when seen in myriads upon the earth, in the air, 
and water. Wonderfully minute are their spores, and 
equally wonderful their rapidity of germination and 
growth. The old savm stump of a tree, after a warm 
and rainy night in autumn, is found covered with large 
agarics on the following morning. A spotless meadow 

* " Thd potato, the vine, tbe bop, the elm, sofTec i and apbidea, eco- 
lyti, fangi, and ntbcr paraailcB ttboaDiL Without denying (o these 
some oRect, the factH show Chat the prime cause is the waakneaa of tbe 
natritlre forcea of tbe iadlvidual, and that (be para^Uc anlmalB and 
vegelablea are the accident,"— iJr. ATom'*. 
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has been known to be covered witliiii forty-eight hoiu 
with pufF-baJls, many of which are as large as tlim 
human head; and a snow-covered country changea 
in a night to a deep red colour, by the protococan 
nivalii, gory-dew, or red snow of the northern regions. 

It will not be denied that the universality of distri>4 
bution of the fungi is in itself a fact of considerabls 
importance, and one pointing to the belief that they ara 
ordained to become scavengers, ready to fasten on thfl 
disintegrating particles of organized matter destroyef 
by disease and undergoing the chemistry of re-constnux 
tion by death. A very special purpose have these n 
bodies to fulfil in the economy of nature : when ^ijl 
animal or vegetable body sinks below the standarAI 
necesBary to maintain it in tolerable vigour, fangi Git 
tbemselves upon it, and, finding a suitable soil, grow 
and spread out their pellucid filaments in every du'ewl 
tion and in dense masses, and in so persistent 
manner as to arrest any further act of development. 

In a similar way the epidermic structures of thai 
human body may be entirely excluded by a fungoilfl 
growth from the salutary influences exerted by air andfl 
fight, and prevented from giving out, exhaling, the accu-J 
mulated carbonic acid, and in this way aggravate and'V 
hasten on a destructive form of disease. Such a mode o" 
progression in the low forms of vegetation is actually I 
seen to occur when the vine is attacked by the oidium, I 
a fungus described by botanists as a perfect plant, buil 
which really is an imperfect condition of one of a i 
more complex nature. The spores fasten themselves to T 
the outer coat of the young grape, and, although ] 
internal development may proceed for a time, the spha-> j 
celated epidermis can no longer expand, and either bursts I 
in grovrth, or further development is bo entirely arrested] 
that it withers and dies. This kind of arrest and death I 
is known to take place when a silkworm is fed on un-'| 
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f wholesome food, or ia improperly exposed to wet or 

I damp without aunlight; it then falls a victim to the 

' dreaded muscardine. Animala having the highest and 

most perfect organization speedily succumb to similar 

deteriorating influences; there is no immunity when 

nature's laws are infringed or disregarded. 

Seeing, then, that the fungi are characterised through- 
out nature by feeding on effete or decayed matter ; that 
fungi supposed to be peculiar to certain diseases of 
the skin are also found in many other diseases of the cu- 
taneous surface ; that competent observers have not been 
able to find them in these peculiar diseases ; that spo- 
rules and filaments, described as the cause of one definite 
disease, have been found in the products of another 
form of disease supposed to have a pecuhar and distinct 
parasite of its own ; and that attempts to implant these 
parasites in a healthy skin have ahnost invariably failed ; 
(Hie cannot but conclude that special parasites, peculiar 
to and productive of special diseases, do not exist. This 
opinion gathers strength from the therapeutical fact that 
the alleged parasitical affections are rarely, if ever, 
cured by destroying the parasite; while they can be 
cured by the due administration of appropriate alterna- 
tives and tonics, which are capable of correcting tha 
blood dyscraaia, which, in truth, originates the disease,* 



Various Opinions on Parasitic Diseases of the Skin. 

Tery considerable differences of opinion exist among 

I authorities on skin diseases as to the part played in 

certain cutaneous afi'ections by vegetable organism. 

, Professor Bennett of Edinburgh agrees in the main with 
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the views 1 have expressed. He maintainB that the pa- 
rasitic growth is a secondary matter found in a living 
animal previously the sutject of deranged health. Dr. 
Tilbury Fox expresses similar views, and says that the 
fungus should be regarded as a something superadded 
to the diseased condition. "A complex condition, an 
eruptive disease plus a tinea" (parasite). In other 
words, " the pathognomonic sign of a parasite disease oi 
the surface is the infiltration and destruction of the 
hairs by the spores ; and the diagnosis can in no wise be 
considered perfect untU spores or mycelia have beea 
detected by the microscope." I do not quite agree with 
this definition of the diseased condition, nor can I admit 
that the growth of a fungus is necessarily pathognomonic 
of any special form of disease. Other observers of 
eminence go much further than this, and hold that the 
fnnguB is solely the cause of the disease ; and, proceeding 
on this theory, as I have already observed, give a 1 
generic name to each fungus — a name derived front! 
the character of the disease and signaUzing the species.-! 
Sir Wilham Jenner at one time adopted similar views^! 
and taught that the simple way to cure these pecnliafl 
affections was to destroy the fungus hy some topical^ 
application; but the en-or soon betrayed itself to his? 
mind, and he candidly acknowledged that this mode o£l 
treating skin diseases ended in disappointment and f 
failure. I 

Kuchenmeister concludes : " that these microscopie I 
discoveries explain not only the pertinacity of the disease 1 
— since it is well known that the lowest plants develope I 
themselves most intensely and rapidly in a favourable 1 
medium — but also its contagious character, which is no i 
longer doubtful. The fungus itself is the sole cause of I 
these changes of the hair, and of the secondary irritation 
and congestion of the skin, which cause exudation, an i 
accelerated formation of the epidermis, scaling off and I 
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production of crust, because tlio swollen hair exerts 
pressure on the Bkin."* 

I may here once more remark that it is scarcely 
possible to show that these microscopic germs are in any 
way the causa of any special form of disease, although 
I can go farther than Kiichenmeister and moat observers, 
in having discovered fungoid bodies in connection with a 
larger number of chronic skin diseases, and in some trf 
which it was not before supposed they had an existence. 
Thus, out of twenty cases and upwards of lepra and 
psoriasis, evidences of a fungoid growth were seen in 
half of them. The same was noticed in two out of three 
cases of lichen ; in four out of six of eczema, etc. Other 
competent observers, however, have not been able to 
discover them in the diseases thought to be engendered 
by vegetations. Malherba, Wilson, and Cazenave, doubt 
the existence of a vegetable fungus in porrigo scutulata 
(the common ringworm) ; or tf, as Professor Wilson 
observes, the cryptogam should be formed, " I by 
no means admit that it is the origin of the 
disease : it is rather a secondary or adventitious pro- 
duct." The same remarks apply to the presence of 
ackorion Schonkimi in connection with favus, and also 
micro^oron andonini in porrigo decalvans. It is not 
denied that fungoid growths do occur in connection with 
certain forms of skin disease; but that they are sur- 
rounded by special characters, and afford a basis for 
classification, is utterly untenable. Thus, in a case of 
porrigo which occurred in a girl 16 years of age, ill- 
nourished, neglected, and dirty, I found no porriginous 
variety of fungus but one, described by Robin and 
Kiichenmeister as peculiar to plica Polonica, a disease 
almost unknown in this country. Again, in a case of 

"Mannal of Pirasites," p. 144, Sydenham 
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tinea tarsi, I found sporea of the fungus describe 
hj Aidsten a.apucciniafavi — spores represented ii 
Robin also discovered, in some cases of favus, puccinia, to-J 
gether with achorion schonleinii. The latter were mixed 1 
up as a constituent of the crusts, while the former op- , 
peared to be superadded during the desquamation of the | 
epidermic scales. Some observers have, in consequence 
of this, taken the achorioa to be the spermagonial form 
of the puccinia. It has been also broadly asserted 
that the several morbid conditions observed in chronic 
diseases of the skin are mutually convertible, the one 
into the other; and therefore that lichen, eczema, 
impetigo, psoriasis, and lepra, are only modifications of 
one and the same form of disease ; that variety is but 
an accidental modification, produced by constitutional J 
causes ; and dermatologists themselves seem to favour- J 
this idea, by assigning names to certain diseases which 1 
are indicative of a mixed character — as eczema impeti- 1 
ginodes, eczema leproides, lichen urticatus, erythema ^«j)tt- ] 
latum, and so on.* 

It will be said, no doubt, that many of the casea J 



* Dr. H. 8. Purdon has seen hecpea rarcinatoB and (Bvoa occur at J 
the same time. UpoQ examining tbe back of a fever patient 18 yean / 
old, be found eeveral patches ofberpesciroinatua, andwbicb eha state ' 
had ensled for nearl; tbrce years. In the middle of the patches 
circular spot of favus was noticed, abont the size of a pennj; th 
was recent. During the progrces of the case it was interesting to I 
obserre tbe action of the fever, so to apeak, upon t)ie eruption ; the 
patches of herpes all but disappeared, and tbe favns became dry and of . 
a whitish colour, loalng Its aulpbur-coloured appearance. As soon aa 
conTalesecnce was established, little vesicles showed themselves aroniid 
the margins of the eruption, and which rapidly assumed a spreadlnv 
character. This Is the third case in which Dr. Furdon has obeer 
the occurrence of favus and herpea circinatua \a the same sul^ect, 
showing the identity of the fungus, which, in a more matured form, i 
allows of the development of funguE. The secretions, he telU ns, are 
umallyacldin patients in which vegetable parasites appear; andhencs 
their greater frequency in the sinunons diathesis. 
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examined by me belonged to this category, and there- 
fore the finding of paraeitic fungi in connection with 
them, might, a priori, have been expected. My first 
batch of cases were selected under the practised eye of 
my friend Mr. Hunt, and were taken aa typical of the 
forms of disease under which they are enumerated and 
described, 

A word or two on the mode of examination adopted. 
Each specimen, soon after removal from the body, was 
submitted to a microscopical examination ; and, in order 
to avoid errors of interpretation, it was likewise subjected 
to the action of various reagents — the drawings being 
made under a power varying from two to four hundred 
diameters, by an independent observer, one accustomed 
to work of the kind. lu ray description of the several 
skin affections examined, it is not my intention to adhere 
to any particular order or classification of diseases. 
I shall rather take them in their order of importance in 
connection with the parasitic said to originate them ; and 
on the continent, where this theory first found favour, 
favufi occupies the post of honour. 



PoRRiob Favosa. 

Porrigo favosa. Syn. Favus ; porrigo lupinosa ; /anus 
dispersus; honei/-csmb scall. (Achorion Schiinleinii, 
figs. and 7.) 

Under the name of porrigo lupinosa WiUan and 
Bateman describe a peculiar form of diseJise rarely seen 
in this country, while on the continent, where it is more 
common, the affection has received the name of favua. 
During a long period of attendance at the Dispensary for 
Skin Diseases, I saw only three cases of this affection, and 
from all I was fortunate enough to obtain a good supply 
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of scales. It is admitted that favus is essentially s 
disease arising out of misery; indeed it is rarely seei 
except in persons broken down in health, badly fed, oi^ 
suffering privation, and living in dirt and poverty. 
Various theories have been broached of the pathology 
of faviw, some believing it to be primarily a pustular 
affection, while others say it is a morbid secretion of the 
sebaceous glands, a tubercular modification of tubercle 
in the lungs, and so on, while more recently its vegetable 1 
nature and origin ia insisted upon. Professor Bennett J 
writes, "I believe that the pathology of favus is besb 
understood by considering it essentially to be a form ca 
abnormal nutrition, with exudation of a matter analagoiU 
to, if not identical with, that of tubercle, which consti-J 
tutes a soil for the germination of cryptogamic plants^ 
the presence of which is pathognomonic of the disea8e.4 
Hence is explained the frequency of its occurrence iotl 
Bcrofuloua persons, among cachectic or ill-fed children„T 
and the impossibility of incubating the disease inJ 
healthy tissues, or the necessity for their being scaly, J 
pustular, and vesicular eruptions on the integuments I 
previous to contagion. But assuming the possibility of i 
inoculation in healthy persons, it follows that the f 
material in which the vegetations grow may, at the com- 
mencement, in a molecular exudation, be formed pri-J 
marily or secondarily. That ia, there may be want oi 1 
vital power from the first, as occurs in scrofulous cases ; j 
or there may have been production of cell forms, such H 
as those of pus or epidermis, which, when disintegrated J 
and reduced to a like molecular and granular material, [ 
secondarily constitute the necessary ground from which 
the parasite derives its nourishment, and in which it J 
grows,"* Professor Erasmus Wilson, who has often ] 



* Principles and Pmctioe of Medicine, page 807. 
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examined favus crusts, ia opposed to the notion that 
the disease owes its essential characters to a vegetable 
growth ; he conaidera that the tubular and ovoid bodies 
are mere modifications of epidermic cells, which in some 
cases are actually converted into pus-globules. His 
words are, " the favus matter is produced from the 
development of the nuclei of pus-cells ; the parasite ia 
not a vegetable ; or, if it be, it might be looked upon as 
an example of the conversion of an animal into a vege- 
table product." In his opinion these bodies are a mere 
resemblance to a vegetable formation, and consequently 
the statement of the origin of the vegetable formation 
by roots implanted in the cortex of the crust is nn- 
founded, and the secondary cells (sporules) bear no 
analogy to spomlea or seeds; and it is therefore unrea^ 
sonable to assign to an organism so simple as a cell the 
production of seeds, and reproduction thereby, when 
each cell is endowed with a separate life, and separate 
power of reproduction. 

The vegetable nature of the growths, and their analogy 
to otlier well-known fungi, as the pmiciUium glaueum, or 
aspergilitis penictSattis, is beyond dispute ; but as to the 
possibihty of growing the fungus spores on the healthy 
human skin I have considerable doubts. I have fol- 
lowed Remark's experiments, and made attempts to 
inoculate the skui of healthy persons without success. 
In certain imbealthy conditions, and where there is an 
already abraded skin to experiment upon, fungoid spores 
may be made to germinate. In the one or two almost 
isolated instances of a success in this direction, it appears 
that crusts were bound on to an irritated part of the 
skin, or where pustules of some kind already existed, 
and after a period of incubation the disease has been 
established. It is stated that an acid state of the- 
secretions, or some chemical change going on in the 
skin, is an essential element in such experiments. 
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FavuB consists of an exudation from the cntaneoof 
surface in which fungoid elements are found. The dis- 
ease has been variouely described, and under the several 
names of porrigo favosa (favus, a honey-comb), porrigo 
lupinosa (lupinum, the lupine), trichosis lupinosa, 
and tinea favosa. The affection first shows itself aa 
round isolated spots of a bright yellpw colour, which pre- 
sent a certain resemblance to the lupine seeds ; thoa 
run together and form crusts of an hexagonal, honq 
comb shape. The formation of pustules is not a 
essential of the disease, and therefore it is a mistake t 
classify favus among pustulse (Bennett). These, boW 
ever, do occasionally appear as a secondary result, a 
when desquamation of the cuticle is rapidly takingpla 
In the few cases I have seen, the disease had fairly eatt 
hshed itself, and the skin was quite of a pale colour, aj 
without any increased vascularity; while the desqtu 
mation of scales was extremely large, amounting i 
weight from four to six ounces daily. In one case thi 
scales were more disseminated, and formed a thick massM 
the crusts were almost entirely composed of fungoin 
filaments, epithelial scales, and broken hairs, 
fungus having fairly established itself on one part, 
rapidly spread over the whole of the surface of thq 
body, the palms of the hands and soles of the fee 
forming the only exceptions. The hairs were shriveled^ 
and without colom'ing matter, and most of the surfac 
entirely bald. 

The constitutional symptoms are marked i 
cases ; and a deranged state of health is associated with 
enlarged lymphatic glands of the neck, or of thff 
mesentery, and lung mischief. If the disease does not " 
soon yield to tonics or good food, the skin assumes a 
mealy look, the crusts spread with increased irritation, 
and emit a disagreeable odour not unhke the smell of 
mice, and from this circumstance it derives the name of J 
favus. 
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The sarface becoming almost denuded of hair ia 
explained in this way : — The shaft of the hair coneiats 
of hardened, shrunken, epithelial cells, almost devoid of 
germinal matter; and being removed some distance 
from the bulb with a weakened vital power, is less able 
to resist the parasite, which gradually cuts off nutri- 
tion, and ultimately destroys vitahty. In this case, the 
fungus feeds upon the dying and the dead, and not 
upon healthy material. 

If we take a crust and carefully examine it, we shall 
find that it is comprised of an outer and older pai-t, 
thick and dark in colour ; the fungus ia here in a more 
advanced stage of growth, and consists of sporangia, 
spores, and mycelia, with fragments of hairs and pus- 
like bodies, while the inner or younger layer is paler in 
colour, and consists of spores with epithehumj fatty, 
granular, and purulent matter. 

M. Gruby, who first described the microscopical ap- 
pearances of the favus crust, gives the following direction 
for preparing specimens for examination under the mi- 
croscope. Cut a thin section of the crust or capsule 
quite through, making it embrace the outer layer of the 
epidermis, amorphous mass, and light friable matter in 
the centre. This, under a power of 300 diameters, will 
be seen to consist of cylindrical tubes [thalU) springing 
from the sides of the capsule, and giving off branches 
dichotomoualy ; when fully developed, they terminate 
in mycelia and a large number of round or oval spores 
{sporidin). The sides of the threads or tubes varies from 
the 1-400 to 500 of a millimetre in thickness, and they 
are jointed at in-egular intervals. The mycelia and 
sporules agglomerated in masses are always more abun- 
dant and fully developed in the centre of the crust, 
while the thalU are more numerous near the external 
layer. The haira which pass through the centre of 
the favus crusts are occasionally healthy, but more fre- 
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qnently they are brittle and covered with threads and 
spores, which produce atrophy of their bulbs and subse- 
quent baldness. 

The physical aspect of persons suffering from favns 
is very remarkable ; because, as I have already stated, 
this disease is the embodimeiit, or rather the imper- 
Honification, of a weakly, unhealthy state of the body, 
called by some a scrofulous habit ; and associated wim 
dirt and neglect. Hebra, the great authority on skin 
diseases, lays much stress upon the feature of dirtiness 
as a cause of favus, and observes that this accounts for 
its rarity among the upper classes of society. The sub- 
ject of one of the worst cases I have yet seen was a 
puny, half-starved boy of seventeen, whose appearance 
was that of a child of nine or ten. When taken from 
his miserable home into purer air, and well fed, the 
crusts soon began to die and drop otf; but when he 
returned to his wretched home, situated in one of the 
filthiest parts of Lambeth, and was insufficiently fed, the 
vegetation grew again most rapidly — " flourishing in the 
vitiated fluids like a vine in a mass of stercoraceous 
mould." From this boyi obtained, in 1859, large sup- 
plies of the fungous crusts, and wilii which I proceeded 
to make experiments which quite satisfied me that the 
favus spores, when added to barley-wort, produce as good 
a ferment as healthy yeast, with only a slight difference 
of size, " a difference of degree, and not of kind." Other 
experiments were subsequently made for the purpose of _ 
observing the influence exercised by light upon fermeiL- 
tation; and also in what way this agent affected th< 
character of the results. I was, in a measure, led t^ 
make these observations from knowing that yeast requi 
for its mora perfect growth, not only a proper tempersri 
ture, but almost occlusion from daylight — a fact thai 
appears to hold good with regai'd to the developmeni 
and growth of most fungi. Having procured & suppM 
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of fresh wort from a brewery, I divided it into three 
equal portions, and, for the sake of convenience, num- 
bered them 1, 2, and 3, Into Nos. 1 and 2 I put a few 
favus crusts ; No. 1 was put carefully away in a dark- 
ened place, the temperature of which was 70° Ffdir. ; 
Nob. 2 and 3 (the latter being simply sweetwort only) I 
exposed to a good light in my sitting-room window, the 
temperature of which ranges from 65° to 70° Fahr. ; 
each bottle was closely corked. On the second day, 
upon examining a portion of 1 and 2 with a J-inch 
powerj I found fermentation had commenced, a film 
having spread over the whole surface of the Uqoid- In 
Ko. 1 were seen a fair quantity of yeast-cells, varying 
in form and size. No. 2 was in a more advanced stage, 
and some of the spores were rather larger than in No. 1. 
On the ith and 5th days I took portions from all three 
bottles. That from No. 1 gave the best results ; the 
yeast-cells were more numerous and spherical in form, 
well filled with granular matter and numerous monili- 
fonn chains of smaller spores and amorphous stroma. 
Compared, however, with a small portion of fresh yeast 
from a beer barrel, the cells and spores appeared to be 
about half the size. In specimen No. 2 the spherical 
cells were fewer and smaller, with groups of ovoid spores 
mixed with torulaB, and bacterium-like bodies floating 
rapidly about ; here and there were seen tufts of peni- 
cillium. In specimen No. 3 were numerous ovoid spores 
without granular matter, highly refractive, and not unlike 
&t globules. 

On the tenth day the changes seen in specimens 
taken from each bottle were more marked. In No. 1 
the spores were more numerous, but certainly smaller, 
and variable in form, and the greater portion of them 
were filled with granular or nucleated matter ; there were 
k also groups of torulas mixed with smaller spores (see 
»), This specimen, when the cork was removed from 
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the bottle, gave indications of the presence of carbtmiff 
acid, tiie odour was that of good fresh beer, and the 
greater portion of the heavy yeast had fallen to the 
bottom of the bottle. No. 2, on the contrary, had be- 
come of a dark colour, smelt.sour, and the spores had 
diminished in size, granular matter and bacteria being 
more numerous. The wort in No. 3 was still sweet — of 
a somewhat vinous sweetness — and the top was thickly 
covered over by a whitish, floccident, filamentous-lool ' 
mass of peniciilinm. 

A fortnight or rather more elapsed, and another 
examination gave somewhat similar results. No, 1 waa 
still perfectly sweet, while No. 2 was more sour, and of 
a dark red colour ; the filamentous masses were broken 
up, and had fallen to the bottom of the fluid, and the 
surface was slightly covered with a mould. No. 3, 
although smelling somewhat like bad wine, was not much 
altered in colour, and on its surface aspergillua 
growing (iig. 7). Six months later. No. 1 was perft 
aweet, exhibiting well-marked spores and torulae ; No. 
was rather more decomposed than it was on the fomu 
examination ; No. 3 remained in the same 

Dpon comparing the fermentation of the achorii 
fungus with that of good healthy yeast, it was almt 
identical, and the influence exercised by light and tem- 
perature was marked ; the difference in the size of th< 
spores or cells was slight, the yeast cells being 
what larger and more nearly spherical, with a great 
number of reproductive spores, but having only a slight] 
tendency to coalesce or become filamentous, while th( 
favus feraient produced a greater number of ovoid cellsj 
with a proneness to coalosce and bud out into ton " 
"With reference to the slight difference in size, we may! 
look upon this as a matter of tittle importance ; for to' 
the presence of light in the one case, and its almost tof 
exclusion in the other, this difference, I have no doub^' 
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was almost entirely due. It would be more trustworthy 
if comparisons of this kind could be made at the same 
Btage of development; for be it remembered that yeast 
obtained from a brewery is in a more favourable state for 
experiment, inasmuch as it is stopped at a certain stage 
of growth or development, and then set to begin its fer- 
mentation over again in fresh supphes of a new wort or 
pabulum, which gives increased health and vigour to the 
plant ; whereas the favus fungus is obtained and used 
in an exhausted state, and taken from an ill-nourished 
or starved soil. Neither must we attach much import- 
ance to differences ia size and form of the spores, as 
this also occurs in yeast ferment ; the ovoid form, 
although most frequently seen in achorion, is equally 
common to yeast when exhausted. To ensure success 
in these and similar experiments, the fungus or yeast 
should be left floating on the surface of liquids ; fermen- 
tation is either carried on very slowly or is entirely 
arrested by submertion. 

Turpin and others, experimenting with yeast, noticed 
in ereiy case that the cells become oval and bud out in 
about an hour after being added to the wort ; this how- 
ever quite depends upon temperature and density of 
solution, as well as upon the quality of the yeast. It m 
a fact that when yeast is added to distillery wash, which 
ia always worked at a higher temperature than brewers' 
wort, fermentation commences eai'lier, and the yeast- 
cells grow to a much larger size. It is in this way forced 
much as a plant in a hothouse is, and obtains to greater 
perfection in a shorter time ; but if again used as a 
ferment it is sooner exhausted, and therefore, if a small 
portion of this yeast be added to barley-wort and kept at 
a temperature of from 60° to 65° Fabr., it ferments lan- 
guidly, and small yeast-cells are the result. If the yeast 
is allowed to stand in a warm place for a few days, it 
partially recovers its activity, never wholly. With such 
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a yeast there is always a good deal of tonilae mixed 
with the germinating cells, and sometimes a filamentous 
mass that falls to the bottom of the vessel; ia this 
condition it readily passes to musi and mildew, and 
then becomes a wasteful feeder or destroyer. 

In other experiments, I took portions of penicHUum 
asid aspergillus moulds; upon adding these to sweet wort, 
I obtained results confirmatory of Dr. Lowe's,* and 
which were as follows : — Having placed the spores in 
the wort, I stood them by in a warm room for observa- 
tion. On the second day in one of the solutions, and 
on the third in the other, fermentation bad fairly set in; 
the surface of the solution was covered over with a film, 
which proved to be ovoid spores, filled with small 
granular matter {conidia). On the sixth day the cells 
changed somewhat in form, were more spherical. Again 
removing these to another supply of fresh wort, the 
results obtained were quite characteristic of an exhausted 
yeast ferment. 

In following out the experimental method of research 
in the way I have endeavoured to point out, I am led to 
beheve that the chemical action set up by the favus 
fungus in sweetwort is almost, if not quite, identical 
with that of the well-known ferment, brewers' yeast ; in 
fact, a line can scarcely be drawn between them, the 
action of one is se nearly allied to that of the other, in 
breaking up complex bodies and transforming them into 
simpler ones. This is not all; for it appears that oth 
simple plants, as penicillium glaucus, are just as capi 
hie of bringing about similar chemical changes by I 
aution or process of fermentation peculiar to themeelrc 
but which is probably controlled by the supply i 
oxygen. 
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A word with regard to the apparent differences in 
the fungi found on the skin. This depends almost wholly 
on the food or nourishment supplied; whether the 
pabulum contains more or less of a saccharine, albu- 
minous, or nitrogenous material, &c. Diversity of form 
in the c^lls, as well as quality and quantity of their 
material contents, is certainly due to, and in a manner 
regulated and controlled by, the beautiful law of diffusion, 
which admits, separates, sifta, and refines the coarser 
£rom the finer, the lighter from the denser particles 
of matter, by the agency of the porous cell wall. 



'ORBiGo ScuTDLAXA. Syn. Tinea tonsurans. Trichoses 
furfuracea. Herpes tonsurant, (Trichophyton ton- 
surans, fig. 10.) 

Porrigo scutulata (ringworm) in no way partakes of 
the nature of fayus. Although a disease common enough 
in this country, it is apparently of rare occurrence in 
France; where for years its history was singularly confused 
or misunderstood by medical writers. It has been 
described as tuberculous, vesicular, or pustular, and as a 
contagious parasitic affection of the scalp. The peculiar 
tonsure-looking discs ; the farfuraceous secretion ; the 
dry, uneven state of the skin ; the scattered patches ; 
the broken, ragged hairs, often surrounded by filaments 
of a fungus and granular particles, that form a kind of 
sheathing to the cylinders, and cause them to become 
less transparent, and break off, when the skin is left 
bald. The interlacing of the mycelia about the hairs 
and epithelium partakes of a circular or spiral form, 
and imparts a ring-like appearance to certain portions 
of the affected skin. Fori'igo scutulata and tinea ton- 
Lmrans are not unfrequently described as distinct forms 
t disease; both are said to be varieties of favus. Be 
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this as it may, and after all it is a question of no im- 
portance, I am convinced that ringworm ag well as 
favus is due to a deranged state of health, and does not 
originate in the epidermis, nor in the hair, but in the 
organs of secretion. The vegetation is a secondary pro- 
duct, and therefore, if attention be paid to the general 
health, and constitutional treatment resorted to, tJie.-. 
most inveterate case of ringworm can he cured. Good J 
air, good food, and tonics always starve the parasite ; and J 
the soil in which it grew and flourished no longer n 
rishes it; the eruption gradually disappears; and thefi 
hair resumes its healthy growth. This certainly seem 
evidence that the disease is not produced by the pera-^ 
sitic fungus. I have made many examinations of ring- -^ 
worm, and the following is a summarized statement of 
its microscopical character t — 

Casel. — Ringworm taken at school. In small circular . 
patches about the scalp ; in some parts minute vesicles, J 
the discharge from which converted the scales into thinj 
crusts ; the hair very scanty and friable, mostly broken off! 
short, and standing out abruptly, A fijie fungoid 
growth visible over the surface of the hair, mycelia and 
filaments branching off in various directions ; epithelial 
scales ehrivelled and abundant. 

Oase 2. — Ringworm in a sister of the former patient ;: J 
the disease presented similar appearances, but the fon-^ 
goid growth was not so decidedly developed. 1 

Case 3, — Filaments and fungus spores; the hairs 
presented peculiar swollen or bulbous protuberances. 

Oass 4. — Fungus growing as it were out of the hair 
at its insertion in the skin ; epithelial scales numerous. 

Case 5. — A remarkable twisted condition of the hair, 
which was covered vrith fungus spores, but no filamentous | 
growth. 

Case 6. — Hair a good deal matted together by the | 
discharge, and mycelia threads ; a chain of spores pro- 
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Meeting irom the hair, as shown in a case of plica polonica 
™y Kiichenmeister. 

Case 7. — Ringworm aiter the dropsy or scarlatina. 
tUhe hair and epithelium scales matted together in con- 
siderable patches, in which were mycelia filaments and 
spores ; the latter in chains a few lines in length. 

OasB 8. — General health much deranged. Filaments 
and spores visible about some of the hairs, but not very 
numerous. 

Case 9. — Hair twisted, and split up into a fine tow- 
like appearance; epithelium scales freely distributed 
about the patches ; spores of fungus, with fine molecular 
matter. As these were mixed with a large quantity of 
fet globules, the examination was somewhat inconclusive. 

The fungus, microsporon, or trichophyton tonsurans, 
Greely and Gruby tell us, should be found in all 
cases, spreading about the roots of the hair, and taking 
a direction up the shaft ; while the microsporan audouini, 
the supposed parasite of porrigo decalvans, produces a 
kind of tubular growth around the external part of each 
hair, and not in the foUicles or beneath the skin. I have 
been unable to verify this statement, nor do I tbmk it 
can be maintained ; it is, however, of no diagnostic value 
in determining the treatment of the disease, the patho- 
logy of which is a deranged condition of the healthy 
functions of the skin. Above all things it is necessary 
to direct particular attention to the general health, and 
employ a tonic regimen, when the irritation and erup- 
tion speedily disappear. 



^ PoRBlQO Decalvans. Syn. Tinea decalvatis. Alopecia. 
(Microsporon audouini, figs. 8 and 9.) 



My next illustration is drawn from Willan's fifth 
"der of skin diseases, Pusluke, so called because most 
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of them make their appearance in an eleyation of the 
cuticle as a pustule, with au inflamed base, unaccompanied 
by fever, not communicable, and occurring chiefly upon 
the arms, legs, and head. By the expression " not ac- 
companied by fever," WiUau intended to imply that 
these diseases were quite distinct from the eruptive 
fevers, and the pustules of small-pox and other pocks. 
Nevertheless, a form of porrigo is believed to be coa*^ 
tagious, and Willan was evidently of that opinion. fl 

Ringworm, it is known, rapidly spreads among a familyl 
of young children, or in a school, while porrigo decalvans 
is considered to be of a non-contagious nature, although 
persons living under the same roof, and the same un- 
favourable conditions to health, ai'e often seen to be 
affected at the same time. This disease can scarcely be 
mistaken for the bEddness of age, or premature decay of 
the hair, for it always appears in isolated patches, and 
the denuded spots are left clean and pohshed, and of a 
marble whiteness. Although it may begin in the head, 
it commits strange vagaries, inasmuch as it moves about, 
leaving a spot in the whiskers bare, and passing on tori 
the eyebrows, where another spot is denuded. The pro- 
gress of alopecia is Irequuntly rapid, and occurs :' 
children and adults ; if among the former, it oftei 
attacks the greater portion of a school, and this most un^fl 
doubtedly arises from aggregation, sleeping in the samra 
noxioua air, and partaking of a diet that is, probably,! 
not sufficiently nourishing. Alopecia, like ringworm, 
is an evidence of lowered vitality, when the cutaneous 
surface very readily proves to be a congenial soil for the 
growth of a parasitic vegetation. The fungus known as 
microsporon andouini is said to produce the disease ; tiisk 
light-grey crusts that cover places deprived of hair a 
often covered with fungoid threads or spores. 

I give as shortly as possible the microscopical resnltfl 
obtained from the examination of twelve patients 
ing from aJopecia. 
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Case 1. — Alopecia general ; the liair near bulb found 
covered with threads, mycelia, which appeared to pene- 
trate below the surface. 

Case 2. — Alopecia circumscripta. Baldness of por- 
tions of the scalp and face ; hair examined from the 
■whisker, and small crusta eKtending to cheek. In the 
masses of epithelial scales and hairs, fungoid filaments 
were found, and portions of shaft of hairs covered 
with spores and threads. 

Case 3. — Circumscribed alopecia of the scalp. Hair 
with mycelia standing out from abaft; the hair itself 
contained more colouring matter than usual, of a dark 
brown colour. 

Case i. — Alopecia of the whole of scalp and greater 
part of body. The few hairs extracted were distorted, 
broken, and devoid of pigment; nevertheless, a few 
tufts of spores were gi-ouped in portions of the hair. 

Case 5. — Alopecia confined to the head and face. 
The few straggling hairs were entirely deprived of 
colouring matter, but depolarizing light ; apoi'ules and 
broken mycelia were I'ound. 

Case 6, — Alopecia circumscripta. Bald patches, more 
particularly confined to occiput, and extending to the 
ears ; hairs very stumpy and devoid of colouring matter ; 
surface striations obliterated by the spores and lilanjen- 
tous material. 

Case 7. — Alopecia circumscripta. Bald patches nu- 
merous over scalp; hair covered with fungus growth, 
standing out erect from the shalt ; nearly all colouring 
matter absent. A second examination of this case made 
three months after treatment by tonics, chiefly arsenic ; 
tlie bair it was noticed bad regained its healtliy charac- 
ter, and no spores or mycelia could be discovered. 

Case 8. — Alopecia circumscripta. Three distinct bald 
^ patches about scalp; the rest of hair profuse; no vege- 
^L table growth visible. 
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Cast 9. — Alopet 



syphilitic. 



Hair i 



ijiar appearance from having a second or otitside 
casing of epithelium covering a portion of the shai 
spores or threads of fungus were found. 

Case 10. — Alopecia circuuiscripta. Several 
spots and grey patches throughout the scalp ; ha; 
torted and deprived of colouring matter ; a quantity 
epithelium scales surrounded the shaft, hut no vegetable 
growth. 

Case 11. — Alopecia circumscripta. Baldness confined 
to the head; hair hroken and dirty, giving it a dark- 
brown colour ; many of the broken hairs were covt 
by spores and mycelium. 

Case 12. — Alopecia complete. Nearly every part 
the body denuded of hair, a few eyelashes remaining ; 
fungoid growth, although the patient seemed to be rathi 
afraid of water. In the course of a few months a con- 
siderable improvement took place ; a new growth of hai 
appeared under the arsenical treatment and the appl' 
cation of a stimulating ointment. 

Suminary. — In eight of these cases it will be noticedjl 
a vegetable fimgus was found; while in the other four, 
one of which was associated with syphOis, no fungoi 
growth was detected. 

Although alopecia can be readily cured in young 
persons — indeed is susceptible of a spontaneous cure- 
it is often obstinately persistent in the adult. Arsenic 
is certainly one of the moat efficient remedies, and in 
most of my cases its use has been attended with excel- 
lent results. 



table^ ■ 



MENTi. Syn. Mmiagra. Tinea sf/cosis. 
(Microsporan mentagrophytes, fig. 12.) 

I make no attempt to observe the order or arrange- 
ment usually adopted by dermatologists ; this is indeed i 
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quite unnecessary, as I am exclusively dealing with 
parasitic diseases. I therefore proceed to notice sycosis 
menti, and chiefly bo from the fact that this affection of 
the skin derives importance from the observations of M. 
Gruby, who first described a cryptogam growing among 
the crusts in the beard, and which he not only looked 
upon as a new species, but as a contagious mentagra. 

Willan describes sycosis as " an eruption of inlamed 
but not very hard tubercles, occurring on the bearded 
portion of the face and on the scalp in adults, nsually 
clustering together in irregular patches." He thinks, 
mth Celsus, that it may be divided into two kinds — 
Si/cosis menfi, which attacks the bearded portions of the 
face, and Sycosis capiUities, chiefly confined to the scalp. 
The disease commences slowly; at first, small red pim- 
ples are seen about the chin and in the beard ; these 
gradually increase, and, running together, breaJc, and 
a yellowish watery discharge exuding, mats the hidrs ; 
in a short time the pustules increase, coalesce and 
form crusts that much resemble the inside of a fig ; 
and from this circumstance it derives its name. The 
disease is inclined to become chronic, and attack 
other portions of the body, especially those parts freely 
&up]>!ied with sebaceouB glands. It is known also to 
att-tck the eyehds and cheeks of females as well as males. 
Patients not unfrequently apply at the Eye Hospital for 
advice ; the eyes and skin being simultaneously affected. 
In such cases, iron and cod-liver oil are invaluable 
remedies, especially when combined with change of air 
and a good wholesome diet. 

Sycosis is admitted to be a constitutional affection ; 
even a neglected dyspepsia will greatly aggravate or pro- 
long the disease, and therefore local applications are 
rarely of any use ; and this is the best evidence that the 
parasitic fungus is not the cause of the disease. The 
glandular structure of the skin is an important element 
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in modifying and changing the aspect of the t 
M. Gruby believes that it is solely due to the ravages <i 
M. Menia§rophyf.es ; this fungus forms a sheath roc] 
the roots of the hair, and its spores are produced benea 
the epidei-mis, and that both filaments and spores a 
decidedly larger than those of the microsporon furftuJ 
This, in my opinion, is a very doubtful statement. Ji 
made microscopical examinations of specimens taket 
from six well-marked cases of sycosis, in all of whicli 
the hairs were broken and twisted by the mycelia ana 
spores, mixed up in the dark, yellowish scabs, and matte 
together. In one or two instances the fungus and epa 
thelial scales formed a kind of beaded surface over t 
shaft of the hair ; but in no instance did either mycel 
or spores penetrate the cuticle. The discharge fromi 
a recent scab was seen to consist of fatty matter, pus-9 
hke cells, a few blood corpiiscles, and altered epithelial! 
scales, Gruby attaches tog much importance to the sizes 
of the spores, as indicating a species. I regard size aal 
athing of no importance whatever in a vegetable growth ; 1 
this, as I have shown, entirely depends upon age, soil, &c 1 



PiTTRiASis Versicolor. Syn. Chloasma. Pityriasis lutea.\ 
(Microsporon furfur. Fig, 11.) 

Pityriasis is classed by Willan among squamous aSec- 1 
tions. Squama, a scale, " a lamina of morbid cuticle, ] 
Hard, thickened, whitish and opaque," is the descrip- ■ 
tion given of the disease by this physician. The 
lamiuffi are very thin compared with the eruption, and 
the incrustatioDS formed after the pustules burst and 
run together. Frequently a fine mealy or scaly des- 
quamation takes place, and the epithelium scales freely I 
drop off when the skin ia rubbed to relieve the irrita- | 
tion which accompmiies the affection. Pityriasis is I 
essentially a disease arising out of a deranged or low ] 
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state of health, although Bome dermatologists look upon 
it as "a superficial chronic iuflammatiou of the skin." 
Mr. Hunt always described two varieties of the disease, 
one contagious and local, the other non-contagious and 
constitutional. The former is the least common, and 
may he distinguished from the latter by " the borders 
of the patches being more distinctly shaded off, and 
more irregularly diffused." 

Microscopical examinations of Beventeen specimens 
of this disease, taken from as many patients, gave me 
the following results : — in all, spores and mycelium of 
a fungus were found. Erichstadt, in 1846, first detected 
evidences of a fungoid growth in connection with pity- 
riasis versicolor; and he described at the same time 
spores piled up in groups or heaps, and myceha pene- 
trating the skin ; and, looking upon this as the cause of 
the disease, it was named microsporm Jurfur. Robin 
has not been able to satisfy himself of the identity of this 
species, or of the grouping of the spores as a particular 
characteristic. I, however, saw in several cases this 
, grouping of the spores ; while, in others, the matting 
together of the hairs by the discharge tended to mix 
spores and mycclia up in an incongruous mass. In 
Case 1, Mr. N. in a bad state of health and suffering 
from phthisis, the patches about the trunk were of a 
yellow-umber colour, the epithelium scales were large 
and mixed up in a yellowish discharge, and the hairs 
were partly covered with clusters of sporss. A broken- 
down state of health was observed iu a very large 
number of the cases ; and when the scales fell off, 
distinct red patches of the skin marked the spots for a 
considerable time. The affection is a guoil deal aggra- 
vated in those persons who ignore the daily use of the 
bath, and, as a rule, are afraid of Boap and water. 
Tonics, regular living, good diut, and change of air, will 
effectually cure the disease. 
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PsoEiASia. Dry-tetter. I^fra. Scaly Disease. Fig. 13. 

Psoriasis and Lepra are two names for one and the J 
same disease ; the former seems to be employed by J 
authors when the scaly patches are irregularly diffused, I 
and the latter when the patches are more isolated and '* 
circumscribed, and present elevated edges, denoting a 
mora active, though a lesa extensive state of disease. 
In almost every case, the primary affection is thought 
to be a chronic inBammation of the dermis, producing 
a vitiated state of the secretions, and an arrest of 
Unction. The eruptive patches in the first instance ] 
assume the form of an inflamed elevated ring. 

The disease is met with in young chidren, and 
in persons of a fair complexion; it frequently shows 
itself about the elbows and knees. Psoriasis ia called 
by some dermatologists Lepra alpJtoides, from the white- 
ness of the scales. The extent and severity of thig , 
squamous affection in certain subjects, has sug- 
gested a further division into psoriasis giittaia, applied 
to patches which appear as pearly drops on the surface 
of elevated spots ; and psoriasis invelerata, when the 
scales assume the form of a hard crust over a great 
part of the body, and very soon fall off in quantities. 
The disease then causes a smarting, troublesome state of 
the surface generally. In aU, twenty cases of the various 
forms of psoriasis and lepra were examined; and in 
twelve of them spores and threads were found, mixed 
with epithelium and granular matters ; but in no 
respect did the fungoid elements appear to differ from 
those discovered and described as belonging to other 
Sermatophyta. 

There is yet another well-known variety. Psoriasis 
syphilitica, first described by Willan as a sc^y eruption 
having a sypbihtic origin and presenting a copper- 
coloured appearance. In psoriasis ophlhalmica a patch or 
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circle extends to the borders of the eyelids, which 
become swollen, tender, and painful. It frequently 
encroaches over portions of the conjuncti?a, and the 
pustules produce a large amount of irritation, and as- 
sume a somewhat obstinate character. This affection 
is sometimes associated with pityriasis, but is distin- 
guishable from it by the smaU and distinct nature of the 
pustules. That psoriasis is not of local or parasitic 
origin is proved by the failure of topical applications 
in its treatment ; while, in a short space of time, a 
course of tonic remedies, even without the use of the 
bath, always so essential to health and comfort, the 
disease will be perfectly cured. 

Lepra Vdloaris. Lepra alplmdes. Fig. 14. 

Lepra closely resembles psoriasis ; one is simply a 
milder form of scaly eruption, and appears in persona of 
all ages. Mr. Hunt says, " when the patches are round 
and distinct, and depressed in the centre, I call it lepra ; 
when not so dialinctly circumscribed, then psoriasis." 
These affections are idiopathic forms of disease, very 
commonly attacking persons advanced in life — age indeed 
is often a most important factor in skin diseases. 
In most of the patients from which my specimens for 
microscopical examination were taken, the scaly erup- 
tions appeared first as small circumscribed spots, chieffy 
cooffaed to the arms and legs ; the central portions of 
each were occupied by whitish scales, while their margins 
and the surrounding skin were of a pale-pink coloui- 
and slightly raised. In live cases, I found spores and 
mycelia almost identical with those of psoriasis ; while 
I in two, epithelium scales and minute fatty matters only 
■ were seen. It is very surprismg to see how rapidly 
patients suffering from lepra improve in health under 
small doses of arsenic, and simultaneously all fungoid 
growths disappear. 
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EoZEHA. S}ii. TesicuLir Eruption. Baiming. 
ScaU. (Fig, 15.) 

Eczema is an eruiition attended with severe imtatioi 
and itching of the skin. It is described by Willan and% 
Bateman as " an eruption of small vesicles od variooi 
parts of tbe skin, usually crowded together, with tittlol 
or no inflaromation around their base, unattended witha 
fever, and not contagious." This disease is commoal 
enough among children during the first and sccond'1 
dentition, and is often associated with eye disease — ^ia, ] 
indeed, one of the most troublesome cutaneous affections 
of childhood. It aifccts many pai-ts of the body, as well 
as the head, face, and eyes, and the vesicles pour out au 
irritating fluid which excoriates the surrounding skin ; 
this, however, soon diies up and scabs over, the colour 
of which is first a greenish yellow, and afterwards brown ; 
chaps and fissures succeed, and the epidermis, and fre- 
quently the deeper structures, become involved in the 
inflammatory process. The hair is matted together by 
the discharge, and in four out of six cases examined I 
observed the spores or mycelia of a fungus. In one, the 
spores were in masses or minute heaps ; and in another, 
an epithelial cast, from which the hair had escaped, was 
surrounded by a filamentous growth that had probably 
encircled the hair, represented in fig. 15. In a case of 
eczema leproides, the spores were circular and unusually 
minute, and the epithelial scales were hj-pertrophied. 

Some authors divide the affection into an acute and 
chronic stage, and include under the term eczema various 
forms of lichen and impetigo. The crusts or scabs of 
eczema are palpably of a dark-brown colour, while im- 
petigenous scabs are of a dii'ty yellow colour. The disease, 
when confined to a certain portion of the scalp, occasion- 
ally assumes a dry, scaly appearance, and may then possi- 
bly be mistaken for psoriasis. It has been attempted to 
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prove that a gouty diathesis is a proximate cause of 
eczema. This, however, is not in accord with the 
experience of dermatologists, who regard the disease 
as one dependent upon functional or nerve derangement ; 
and this view explains why it selects certain parts of the 
body in preference to others, and why injury to a nerve 
trunk is often followed by herpetic and eezematous erup- 
tions. The influence of the nerves in cutaneous affections 
is now an admitted fact ; consequently nervine tonics — ■ 
iron, cod-liver oil, &c. with good diet and open air 
exercise — are most essential and useful in their treat- 
ment. 

Mr. Erasmus Wilson writes : — " All cases of eczema 
are associated with lowered vitaHty ; in infancy, invaria- 
bly with defective nutrition and deficient feeding; in 
middle life, witli mal-assimilatiou ; and in after life, with 
mal-assimilation, associated with irritability, waste, and 
decay; and consequently in its treatment, during the 
growing periods especially, every cause of exliaustioa 
must be met and treated." He thoroughly believes in 
the value of iron and arsenic, and drugs that act con- 
stitutionally, or upon the nervous system. As an external 
application for the purpose of allaying the irritation of 
the skin and the troublesome itching, there is noLhiag 
better than benzoated oxide of zinc. 

Willan highly extolled coal-tar as an external applicar- 
tion in eczema ; and Bateman wrote of it, in lepra, " the 
continued application of tai-ointment has effectually 
cleaned the skin of the patches and restored its texture, 
even when internal remedies seem to have failed : but 
the advantage obtained is not always permanent." The 
Uftgt. picis liquids of the Phannacopceia is doubtless an 
excellent stimulant, and especially adapted to old and 
ill-conditioned ulcers. I have seen it, when combined 
with equal parts of cod-liver oil, effect much good in 
conjunction vrith constitutional treatment in eczema and 
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other sMn affections. Its unpleasant smell and damaga 
to the clothing is much against its employment ; but this 
may be obviated by applying it at bed-time, and by well 
dusting the surface with violet powder; or, as Hebra 
directs, by taking a warm bath an hour or two after its 
application. Oil of cade is also much employed in the 
treatment of eczema of the scalp. This oil, when 
diluted with an equal quantity of oil of almonds, answers 
weU in cases of lichen and psoriasis, as well as in so- 
called parasitic diseafles. Professor Erasmus Wilson 
employs a lotion composed of equal pai'ts of the oil of 
cade and spirits of wine, added to six times the quantity 
of water, as an anti-puriginoua lotion. The oil of cade, 
mixed in equal proportions with the Unguentum Zinci, 
is very useful as an external application in eczema, 
after the crusts have been removed by poultices. The 
ointment may be kept constantly applied to allay the 
irritation. If, however, there is much redness of the 
skin, with pain and a burning sensation, the disease is 
in active condition, and will certainly not bear any of 
the tar preparations : during this stage, soothing treat- 
ment, warm baths, mild alteratives, and constitu- 
tional remedies must be employed. If tar preparations 
increase rather than allay irritation of the surface, they 
must not be persevered in. If, on the contrary, the 
scaling process is actively going on, the stimulating 
effects of these preparations will be found useful ; but 
to attempt the cure of idiopathic eczema by the appli- 
cation of either lotions or ointments, will be found a 
hopeless task. 

Impetigo. Rumhig Tetter. 

This disease, which Willan places among Pii&tulce, is 
characterised by small pustules with an inflamed base, 
that burst and run together, and produce scabs. It is 
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not accompanied by mucli constitutional disturbance ; 
nor is it communicable, although it may attack all the 
children of the family about the same time. Impetigo of 
the head often proves as troublesome a disease aa eczema; 
it is as important when it makes its appearance on the 
scalp, and as difScult to cure. In young children, the 
eruption is almost confined to the pustular form, which 
spreads over the head, and produces incrustations. In this 
form it is usually described as crusta ladea — milk crust. At 
other times, and when the pustules are very small and of a 
mixed character, vesicular, it is termed impetigo eczema- 
tosa. If tbe hair happens to be long, it becomes mixed 
in the honey-like brownish Bcabs, and falls off. In such 
crusts, as well as about the hair, I have repeatedly found 
fungous spores, epithehum scales, and pus-like cor- 
puscles. The hair bulbs are not destroyed or in any way 
affected ; the hair therefore is soon restored. In some 
cases the incrustations are scattered over the head in 
small patches ; this form of disease WiUan calls porrigo 
granulata. Impetigo attacks the feeble child during the 
teething process ; it is probably symptomatic of the 
physiological process of dentition. By far the larger 
number of cases of this disease are associated with im- 
perfect nutrition and debility. Poverty, piivation, and 
dirt are among the most frequent predisposing causes ; 
and tonics — the iodide of iron, arsenic, and cod-hver oil 
— with an occasional use of chalybeate aperients, prove 
to bo the most ethcient remedies. 

Impetiginous diseases usually run a course, and the 
fungoid spores and threads found in connection vrith them 
must be looked upon as evidences of a neglected state of 
the skin, and not as a part of the cutaneous affections. 
Among the poor especially, the difBculty made about 
washing, and the general neglect of baths, as well as 
the almost universal application of bread poultices, 
mouldy frequently when used for the purpose, and por- 
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tions of which are allowed to adhere to the scabs, go 
far to deceive the experienced observer as to the parasitic 
nature of the disease under investigation. In most cases, 
soothing applications — warm water freely applied in this 
as well as in other cutaneous affections of children — 
and the use of tonics, with chalybeate medicines, which 
correct the defect in the blood-making process, will cure 
the disease. 



HgBPES. Dry Tetter. 

Herpes, or dry tetter, is plaeed by some authors 
among vesicular diseases ; it was at one time a generic 
name for a number of cutaneous diseases. I have 
Been a small herpetic ring on the trunk described 
as a patch of lepra. A good deal of confusion existed 
with regard to this disease, for Alibert alludes to a con- 
tagious form of herpes. It is of great importance to 
determine whether the disease has a specific syphilitic 
origin. Squamous affections not uufrequeutly belong 
to this category, and are then most difficult to cure — 
seldom indeed cured without the aid of special remedies. 
The reddish-brown or copper-coloured appearance of 
the eruption, if associated with syphibs, is very striking. 
The appearances, taken in connection with the history of 
the case, generally serve as a guide to a correct diagnosis 
and treatment. The affection known as herpes zoster is 
ushered in by a slight feverishness, which lasts probably 
for a day or two, and is succeeded by lassitude and 
depression. The regular well-defined eruption often 
extends round the greater part of the body, and is accom- 
panied by severe neuralgic pains, which are lasting. 
In a case some mouths under treatment before I saw 
it, the pain was excessive, and the patient found relief 
only in the constant inhalation of chloroform. Its use 
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was persisted iii, contrary to advice, and until he was 
almost reduced to death's door, when, after the failure of 
all other remedies, a cure was effected by the continuous 
use of the galvanic current. 

Herpes circinaius, Mr. Hunt says, "is occasionally 
mistaken for Herpes ionsurans, or ringworm, which it 
resembles only in the annulated form of its vesicles or 
papules." Dry-tetter occasionally assumes an epidemic 
character; and I have seen evidences of a fungoid growth, 
spores, and mycelia, in two or three cases submitted 
to me for examination. 



Ichthyosis, 

Ichthyosis (fish-skin) is included by Willan in squamaa. 
It is occasionally seen as a congenital or transmitted 
form of disease; the skin is so much thickened that 
it assumes a homy texture, with a tendency to fall off in 
large scaly patches ; these are, in appearance, quite dis- 
tinct from the scales of either psoriasis or lepra. In the 
specimens which have fallen under my notice, the epi- 
dermis appeared to be hypertrophied ; the scales were 
completely condensed and blended together, and it 
was almost impossible, ■without soaking for some time in 
a solution of potash, to separate and render them thin 
enough for examination under high-powers of the micro- 
scope. This difficulty appeared to be increased in one 
or two instances by fungus threads binding the scales 
more intimately together, weaving them, as it were, into 
a consolidated mass. 

Vitiligo (veaJ-skin) is a disease occurring in patches 
over the surface of the body; the scales fall off and 
leave a white state of the skin, not unlike veal in appear- 
ance. The scales are composed of epithelium, firmly 
held together by a thin watery exudation; a brown or 
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blackish grannlar matter is sometimes largely mixed up 1 
in the masses ; but in no instance were spores or fungoid 1 
elemeuta of any kind discovered. 



Lichen. (Summer-rash, fig. 16.} 



Lichen belongs to Wilhin's order Papulw ; " papuloaa | 
eruptions characterised by numerous ^moU pimples, ter-n 
minating in scurf, and containing no serous or puru-1 
lent matter ; the disease is connected with internalj 
disorders." Bateman says "there is scarcely any limitl 
to the varieties of these papular affections." Lichen 1 
simplex, occurring about the arms and neck, and over I 
portions of the scalp, is most frequently met with f 
during spring and summer, when it suddenly makes I 
its appearance, and almost as rapidly disappears. It ii 
common enough in tropical climates. Europeans, when I 
affected with lichen during a residence in India, call it I 
the prickly-heat. J 

The disease is sometimes confounded with eczema or J 
psoriasis ; but on examination it is seen that a number of 1 
red, dry pimples cover the edges of the patches, and, as 
a rule, it is found that these pimples are papular in 
lichen; and vesicular in eczema. Lichen agrvts is a form 
of the disease that attacks the arms of grocers and 
bakers; it is also known as "baker's itch," for it is 
thought that the irritating particles of flour or other 
substances produce the disease. "When hcben assumes 
a chronic form, I have found fungus spores and filaments 
of a reddish-brown colour invading the shafts of the 
hairs, similar indeed to the fungus found in Metitagra. ' 
In several cases the cutaneous surface was inflamed and 
swollen, and the epithelium blended together in a slight ' 
pale-coloured fluid discharge. 
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LtJPDS. {The Wolf.) 

Lupus is placed by Willan among Tiihercula, and he 
regarded it as a slow form of tubercular affection that 
gradually destroys the sHn and surrounding structures, 
and penetrates to a considerable depth. It is not un- 
frequently divided into many varieties. Eiett, who, it 
appears, saw a good deal of this affection, described it 
under three heads — that is, according to the seat it 
appeared to him to occupy. Ist, as " superficial lupus ;" 
2nd, as "deep-seated lupus;" and 3rd, as "lupus with 
hypertrophy." Bayer's description of the disease, how- 
ever, is both practical and happy. "Lupus," he says, 
" is a chronic cutaneous inflammation, which usu^y 
appears in the shape of external tubercules of different 
sizes, singly or in clusters, of a Hvid colour, and indolent 
character, followed either by ichorous and phagedenic 
ulcers, which become covered with brownish and usually 
very adherent scabs — lupus exedens ; or by extensive 
changes In the structure of the skin, but without preh- 
minary or consecutive ult^feration — lupus nun exedens." 

Lupus exedens is, as its name impHes, an ulcerating 
disease of the phagedenic kind, showing no spontaneous 
tendency to healing, or to the restoration of the affected 
parts. It most frequently ulcerates deeply without 
spreading rapidly in a lateral direction ; in other cases, 
it spreads superficially, just destroying the cutis, leaving 
the subcutaneous tissue untouched, but extending ita 
ravages laterally in all directions. " Whenever a young 
person complains of a sore spot within the ala of the 
nose, or on the septum, or exhibits an adherent scab of 
ever so small dimensions, situated on the top or side of 
the nose, or on the lip, surrounded by a base of a livid 
colom*, a close examination should be at once instituted 
and carefully treated," . 
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It is by no means uncommon to see patients suffer- 
ing from this terrible disease at the Eye Hospital. The 
lower eyelid is very frequently the seat of the affec- 
tion, and its destruction is almost certain. The eye is at 
times attacked by chronic inflammation ; the cOnjuncti^ ■" 
especially that part covering the palpebral surface, 
very much thickened; the cornea loses its v.' 
and becomes opaque ; and the upper eyelid droops 
paralysis of its motor structures. In one or two 
instances, and when seen at an early stage, I have 
attempted to arrest the further progress of the disease 
by removing the affected surface, but without success ; 
the phagedena has continued its destructive course. 
When lupus attacks the face, the ulcerating surface is 
covered by dirty-looking scabs, which desquamate and 
reform, until by deeper excavations of the subcutaneous 
tissues the alte of the nose is exposed, and even portions 
of the bone. The whole of the face, and a part of the 
neck, in a female patient of about forty years of age now 
under treatment, is completely denuded of skin, and 
the lower eyehds are eaten away. 

I have made microscopical examinations of the pre 
ducts of eight cases of lupus exedens (lupus, with ph^e- 
denic ulceration), and three of lupus non-exedem; in twT3, 
only I discovered evidences of fungoid spores, mixed 
with epithelial scales, fat and pus-corpuscles, and dark- 
looking granular bodies. The pus-like discharge poured 
out is essentially of a scrofulous character ; in some cases 
it is a serous-looking fluid, with white cells, irregular in 
form (probably white blood-cells), and containing nuclei, 
and largely mixed with granular matters ; a relatively 
large proportion of fat is found in every specimen, and 
it appears that the disease leads to degeneration — pro- 
bably disintegration — of the fat and sebaceous folhclea ; 
the glandular structures are, therefore, constantly tlu-ow- 
ing off their contents. The surrounding tissues are deeply 
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involved in the destructive process, which is brought 
about by a disease of the nerves, and probably an infl^- 
mation of the cutaneous structures, from " derangement 
of those forces which regulate the nutritive processes." 
It is not uncommon to find lupus attributed to hereditai7 
or contracted syphilis. I have not been able to trac« it 
to a specific origin, and therefore find it aggravated by a 
resort to mercurials. The prognosis in all cases is un- 
favoui'able, although, in my friend Mr. Hunt's practice, I 
have seen cases in which the disease has been arrested liy 
building up the general health, and by employing cod- 
liver oil internally. In some cases arsenic is a specific 
—indeed the disease yields to medicine, without any 
topical apphcation whatever ; whereas a single case has 
never been cured by the employment of escharotics. 
Arsenic in such cases is no doubt a valuable remedy; 
but whether its action is purely catalytic, or whether it 
consists ia disturbing and overcoming abnormal changes 
in the tissues, is dif&cult to determine. 

Lupus is a perfectly difi'erent form of disease from that 
prevalent in tropical countries, and formerly well known 
in England and throughout many parts of Europe as 
leprosy. This affection is only now seen when brought 
to this country by residents or natives of India ; and 
Dr. Carter believes its extinction in India depends 
upon rigorous segregation of those suffering from it. 
"leprosy," he says, "is one depending upon mal-nutrition 
as well as upon hereditary transmission. The cutaneous 
nerves are chiefly and primarily affected in that part of 
their course between the outer skin and the deep-seated 
structures ; and all the changes observed in the varying 
course of the disease may be traced directly or remotely 
to the characteristic nerve-lesion, which brings about a 
deposit in the skin as well as in the nerve-trunks, of a 
firm, translucent, colourless, or pale-reddish material. 
As regards the conjunctiva, and the mucous membrane 
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of the mouth aad throat, the blood-vessels and accessory J 
organs are so involved that the tactile corpuscles disappear. I 
before other less sentient elements, and the nerve tubulea T 
are separated, compressed, emptied of their contents,.! 
and eventually broken up as the disease progresses." 



Tinea tarsi. Syn. Ophthalmia tarsi. CiLiART Ble- j 
PHORITIS. Bkar-eye, Fig. 17. 



Tinea tarsi is an eruptive disease closely allied and J 
often associated with either psoriasis or eczema, It-fl 
is regarded also as a porriginous or herpatic affection, J 
one trequently attacldng children, when it appears ta^ 
be the physiological indication of a change broughtJ 
about during the building up, or growth, of the humaa^ 
frame. It is also an indication of arrested fuuctional 
activity, produced by some gastro-inteatinal irrita- 
tion. The disease is often confined to the eyehda ; the 
hyper- secretion of the meibomian foUicles becomes a 
morbid product, and destroys the cilia; the eyelashes., g 
dropout; or a very abundant secretion takes place during, I 
sleep that glues the eyeHda together, and in the effort " 
made to separate them the cilia are drawn out. The 
disease is in truth a glandular affection, one much 
aggravated when foUicles and glands are inflamed. 
The tear outlet is obstructed by the conjunctivitis, and i 
this leads to disease of the lachrymal gland; or, if thoa 
discharge ia not carried away fast enough, the duot is 1 
liable to obstruction, the tears also run over, and tha I 
cheeks are excoriated. At a later period, the edges of \ 
the eyelids are covered over by dark-looking pustulea J 
and scabs, in which, among the children of the poor, 
pediculi are sometimes found. 1 

In the chronic form of the disease a thickening and 1 
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turning down of the eyelids completes the miserable 
picture : the patient is then said to be blear-eyed. 

Tinea tarsi shows itself in an inordinate proportion 
of the cases in the out-patient department of the Royal 
Wesminster Ophthalmic Hospital. A yast number of 
poor children from the dirty over-crowded dweUings of 
St. Giles's are always under treatment. Another class of 
sufferers are those who habitually indulge in strong 
drinks and eat unwholesome food. It is also a sequence 
of eruptive fevers, measles, scarlatina, &c. and difficult 
to cure. Tonics, cod-liver oil, good food, and cleanli- 
ne^, are the remedies chiefly to be rehed upon, 

On submitting to microscopical examination several 
specimens taken from scabs and the pustular dis- 
diarges about the eyes of seven patients, in two of which 
eczema of the face also existed, I found in four 
cases spores and filaments, epithelium scales and pus- 
like granules. In two, small bodies were discovered 
exactly like the spores of puccinia favi of Ardaten 
(shown in fig. 1). These spores, it should be noticed, are 
also frequently floating about in the air of towns and in 
the country. The bean crops are often infested by the 
same fungus, when the spores can bo collected in any 
quantities. Tinea tarsi is occasionally associated with a 
pustular conjunctivitis. 



Pustular CoNJCNcnviTia. 

Pustular Conjunctivitis. The conjunctiva or white- 
skin covering of the eye is a delicate transition structure, 
ranging between the mucous membrane of the true 
skin and the epidermis, and it very frequently shares in 
affections of the cutaneous surface. Children crowded 
together in ill-ventilated bed-rooms, in school hospitals, 
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refuses for the destitute, &c, suffer in a remarkable 
degree from pustular disease of tlie eyes. From tke 
contagious nature of the disease, it is believed to be 
propagated by gems.* 

The conjunctiva first assumes a red or livid look ; the 
eyes water incessantly ; minute vesicles form on the skin. 
Iming the lids ; sago-like bodies are seen if the lids are , 
turned down ; and the eye is painful and irritable when i 
exposed to the hgbt. A veiy copious discliarge of a 
whitish matter soon sets in, and minute pustnlesj 
sometimes form near the margin of the cornea i thetT 
.disease, if neglected, quickly proves destructive to thed 
transparent covering of the eye. The disease can nearly! 
always be traced to bad air, defective means of ventili^-i 
tion, and over-crowding; the want of a proper amount of I 
nourishing diet always aggravates it. It is, therefore, F 
more comoion among the children of the poor, and ia J 
often endemic in pauper schools, " school hospitals," 



* Dr. Beale believes that when gtminal matter haa i(H powers of 
gfowtb perverted or degraded, it may obiuin tbe power of indefinite 
multiplication, like the pas of an abBcess, or tbe necretion from pnru- 
lent ophthalmia. Such poEi — that is, ench degraded germioat matter 
— has tbe power of independent growth under varions conditions, 
and is capable of maintaining its vitality for long perioda, if not com- 
pletely deprived of moisture. When introduced into another animal 
body, oflering TaTOUrable condiliouH, it increases and multiplies. It 
would appear, therefore, that tbe growth of ill-couditloned germinal 
natter may l>e accompanied by the development of poison la tha 
organism that supports it; Jnst as the growth of mould changes the 
quality of bread, or cheese, or other BUbsiance, od and iu which it ia 
fouod. Di. Beale, however, does not assume the exislecice of Bporea or 
other bodies, whose presence he has not yet discovered, but appeals 
rathor to (be germinal matter the existence and growth of which ba 
saya he bos demonelrated ; and although he does not looli for the ei- 
tiuction of all contagious diseases, yet be does expect that much good 
will be derived Ihim keeping the body iu an unsusceptible state— by 
living iu good and pure air, by dryness and piealy of sunlight, and ea- 
pediJIj by general cieaDliness. aa prevectivea of these forms of disease. 
—MtdieU Tifati and Oautlt, !"-" 
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aad places where large numbers of children are aggre- 
gated together. 

A government pauper school, built at an enormous 
coat to the county, may always he looked upon as a 
focus of infection for eye and skin diseases. I have 
constantly under treatment at the Ophthalmic Hospital 
boys from the Refuge and Ragged Schools. It appears 
that on the first introduction of hoys taken from the 
streets, ophthalmia, as it is called, breaks out, and affects 
one new comer after another. The greater part of these 
boys are brought from wretched homes, half starved, and 
in rags, and for the first time made clean and fed on 
wholesome food ; notwithstanding all this, the children 
become affected with a destructive form of ophthalmia, 
and for a time fait into bad health. The explanation 
seems to be that children are destined for an out-door 
life with plenty of exercise ; the moment they are taken 
from the gutter and cooped up, aggregated in school 
hospitals and imposing structures, and limited to a 
given space, made to breathe the same air, or re- 
breathe that already deprived of its oxygen and loaded 
with carbonic acid, and the exhalations of hundreds of 
other children, then the blood, insufficiently oxygenated, 
loses its vitality, and the nervous system becomes de- 
pressed, and ultimately they fall an easy prey to diseases 
of the skin and eye. 

Tears ago' I warned those who were hent upon 
building palatial pauper schools that failure would he sure 
to follow. Those at the head of the Poor Law system of 
the country, and in the face of an array of facts hrought 
to their notice at the time when the danger to he^th 
and morals by herding children together under one 
roof was under discussion, refused to listen to the voice 
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of reason and common sense. A tri^ asked for a Scott 
boarding-out si/slem., which had already been demoi* 
Btrated to be healthier for children, as well as moi 
economical for the country, was scouted. The schot 
at Hanwell, said to be a success, was shown by Ui _ 
Medical Reports of 1869 to be suffering greatly froai 
ophthalmia — indeed, just then the disease prevailed i ' 
an alarming extent ; 70 per cent, of the children wei 
affected, while not more than 22 per cent, in workhousi 
with less cubic space suffered — a proof positive that t" 
affection is propagated and fostered in over-crowdw 
school and sleeping rooms. No costly means of venti 
lation prevents disease spreading in buildings of whidf 
the boast is that 400 cubic feet and more is allowed t 
each child, play-grounds covered with Yorkshire flaj_ 
the equal of which is not to be found in any priratfl 
school in the kingdom, and where the coat of maintainiiu" 
children is above £20 a year per head, a sum that wooU 
keep half as many more if the Scotch boarding-oul 
system were followed — a system moreover known to' 
prevent " sore eyes and eruptions of the skin amon| 
children." 

MisB Nightingale truly says^" Children are, as it i 
well known, the very touchstone — the live tests of sam 
tary conditions ; and but too often the dying and i 
testa of insanitary." This is as true of the inaai 
tary, imposing architectural " school hospitals," as it ii 
of the underground dwellings of the poor- Both i 
examples of the neglect of hygienic arrangements, 
vitiated state of the atmosphere from accumulations o 
animal matters, and the deadly carbonic oxide. Grow: 
up people frequently suffer from similar causes. A t 
markable confirmation of this fact is recorded by J 
Huss, who says, among the Lapps of North Swedei 
ophthalmia is endemic, and it is due to the over-crowd 
ing in-door life adopted during the winter montli 
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when the greater part of the poor inhabitants are 
cooped up in a close, foul atmosphere, in huts, where 
there is no escape for the smoke even, except through a 
small hole in the roof. Most of these people, children 
and adults, therefore suifer from eye disease, which 
cannot be cured before the open months of the year 
set in, and they turn out into fresh air and light to 
pursue their usual occupations of fishing, &c. So pre- 
valent is ophthalmia among the inhabitants, that scarcely 
an old Lapp will be Been without hlear-eyes or granular 
Uds. 

The treatment of this disease may he almost surmised 
from what has already been stated about its cause; indeed 
the cure is at once simple and efficacious. Affected 
children must be separated as far as possible both by 
day and night; daily exercised in the open air, and 
put upon a diet of meat, eggs, milk, and vegetables, 
without stimulants. To aUay the troublesome irritation, 
and remove all discharge, a weak, astringent solution 
must be applied to the eyea, and full doses of iron or 
ammonia and hark administered two or three times a 
day. Under no circumstances must children suffering 
from eye affections be permitted to use the same wash- 
hand basin or towel. 

Thero is a peculiar variety of pustular disease of the 
conjunctiva, about which I must say a few words — it is 
usually associated with variola, or small-pox — opIUhalmia 
variola. In this affection, one or more pustules are seen 
on the eyeball and on the eyelid, and, if neglected 
or overlooked, will often end in ulceration, prolapse of 
the iris, and destruction of sight. During the sup- 
purative stage of small-pos, it is difficult to make out 
the mischief going on beneath closed and swollen Kds. 
In one or two cases I have met with the spores of a fun- 
gus ; these, I believe, must have been conveyed to the eye 
in the lotion or dressing. OptUhalmia fungoaa and Sarcosi 
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hu^ have been described as fungoid diBeasea of the oute^ 
akin of the eye ; but as they are in no way associated witk | 
a vegetable growth or fungus, this is clearly an error. ) 
It was, indeed, an egregious blunder of former days to ' 
describe " loose- lookijig textures" growing from the 
surface of the eye and othor situations, as " a fungoid 
growth ;" such growths bear no resemblance to a pro- 
duct of the vegetable kingdom, and it is very misleading 
to continue the use of a term which conveys neither 
the character nor nature of the growth. A similar 
objection may be taken to the retention of the term 
herpes t'n's, in describing a disease which may appear in 
the form of a concentric ring over a part of the body a 
well as the eye. 



DiPHTEERITIC COSJUNCTTVITIS. 

Diphtheritic Conjunctivitis is another affection of the I 
skin of the eye, in connection with which I have | 
found the spores of oTdium albicans. Diphtheritic co 
junctivitis, although commonly enough met with in 
Germany, where it is said to occur both as a sporadic 
and as an epidemic affection, is rarely seen in this coun- 
try- Out of some three or four thousand patients who 
annually come under my notice at the Royal Westminster 
Ophthalmic Hospital, certainly the average must be leaa 
than one in a thousand suffering from this disease. 
Those who have had opportunities of observing its course 
will agree that it is most intractable to manage, and very 
destructive to the tissues of the eye — even more so than 
was the famous Egyptian ophthalmia of the Peninsula. 
By reason of its rarity and its rapidly fatal character, 
I trust a short account of one or two cases will not 
prove devoid of interest. 

In the early part of 1870, I was requested by my 
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friend. Dr. Ridsdale, to see, in consultation with him, 

the child of Mr. M , a, fine boy about fourteen 

months old, who had been suffering for some days from 
a severe attack of catarrhal conjunctivitis. The parents 
were somewhat unusually alarmed about their child's 
condition, and this I found arose from the circumBtaoce 
that their eldest boy, some three or four years before, 
had lost the sight of both eyes. The discharge ffom 
the boy's eyes was excessive, and the attack a smart one ; 
but in about eight or ten days he made a fair recovery. 
During the autumn of the year, I was once more sum- 
moned to see the little fellow, suifferiug, it was supposed, 
from a return of the disease. His general health was 
not so good as on the former occasion; the mother 
atti'ibuted this to teething and want of sleep, and the 
Bymptoms of the affection seemed to be greatly aggra- 
Tated. On the second day, a dense white membrane 
(Covered both corueEe, and quite obscured the pupils from 
view. I saw at once that we had a case of diphtheritic 
conjunctivitis to deal with. Every kind of local appli- 
cation and internal remedy was successively tried, but in 
vain. . A dense membrane reformed day after day ; and 
first one cornea and then the other sloughed away. At 
the end of about three months the disease began to wear 
itself Out; and by careful nursing and good feeding the 
boy gradually regained his health, and was aa hajijij and 
playful as a blind child could be. 

In the spring of the year 1872, diphtheria ap- 
peared in the neighbourhood of Mr. M 's residence 

as an epidemic visitant. Soon after, the eldest blind hoy 
complained of sore throat ; in a few days this ])roved to 
be trachea] diphtheria, and in less than a week he was 
dead. The youngest boy was next seized, and in an 
equally short space of time he also died. One or two of 
the girls of the family were similarly affected, but tt' ' 
good recoveries. More careful inquiries about the i 
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boy's first illness inclined me to think diphtheritic con- I 
juHCtiyitis was also the cause of his loss of sight. The 
predisposition evinced by the males of the family to take 
the infection of diphtheria was certainly very remarkable. 
None of the chUdren, the mother assured me, ever 
suffered from an attack of croup ; bi)th parents enjoyed 
an average amoimt of good health. Several micro- 
scopical examinations of the diphtheritic exudation 
were made throughout the attack. Now, I find con- 
siderable differences of opinion prevailing on the general 
and special characters of the diphtheric membrane, and 
also on its histological morbid anatomy. Many com- 
petent observers, both in this country and on the 
continent, maintain that diphtheria and croup are sepa- 
rated by "clinical tradition" only; that "the false 
membrane found in one differs in no important particular 
&om that of the other and allied diseases," This is quite 
an erroneous view, as I have shown. (The Lancet, 
March 15th, 1873.) On teasing out a small portion of 
the dense membrane to fit it for microscopical examina- 
tion, under a low power (100 diameters), the normal 
tissues appear to be replaced by a dense network of 
fibrous tissue. A power of 350 diameters reveals an 
aggregation of granular matters, nucleated epithelium, 
^at-molecules, and minute crystals, closely packed and 
held together by interspersed bands of connective tissue ; 
muco-purulent corpuscles entangling foreign bodies 
and spores of the oTdium albicans, as represented in the 
accompanying wood-cut. The membrane is, in short, a 
laminated fibroid mass of the superficial and deeper- 
seated structures. In a later stage, the glandular struc- 
tures and denser coats of the eye are involved in an 
ulcerative destruction. That the mucous membrane is 
affected by the infiltration as well as the more superficial 
structures, is evident from the loss of sensibility in nerve 
iihre. Yirchow is also of opinion that an exudation takes 
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place into t! e substance of the mucous membrane, and 
that this produces tension and ^ulisequently ulceration. 




Mlcroacopieal appcaranue of m Diptbeiitic mcmbrBi><^. 

Vertical sectiim cut fmni tbe dried specimen, ihamag ii, dcDse 
nbrous ur conn eel ive tissue and cordeiiaed eplthelloia cells: i, tewed 
ont flbrouH tiR»u>!; c. invatuniur; mu'ciilarfibres; rf, uVdium al bicniu : 
e, aepftrated und »bruDkeii pavvm«nt epitbellau celb. 
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SPttDS. A Mole. 

Spilus is a Jdnd of nffivns or mole, classed hy Will 
among macula, a spot. Two cases were subjected to a mi-J 
croacopical csamination. Case 1. — Dark-brown molesfl 
about the clavicular and cervical regions, prominent, audi 
increasing in size, were removed from a child four years" 
old. Hairs protruded from the peculiar-looking daric 
masses chiefly composed of epithelium and minute granu- 
lar bodies; but nothing like a fungus was seen. Case 2, — ^ 
Numerous moles of a small size were removed from tb« 
shoulder and aidDa of a female child five years old, dark- 
coloured, and rapidly increasing in size. Among the 
dark-coloured masses fine hairs projected, which were I 
surrounded by threads of a dark fungoid growth, with a 
few spores. The greater part of the structure, however, 
consisted of epithelium scales. 

MOLLCSCOM. 

Molluscum, a dark-coloured superficial growth, that 
siiowB itself in parts where sebaceous follicles abound. 
It is frequently seen about the nose, eyelids, and certain 
parts of the face and neck, and is supposed by some to 
be of a contagious character, and is termed in consequence 
molluscum coiitagiosun. It is also believed that this is due ■' 
to the growth of a parasitic fuDgus. I have examined J 
several of these growths without discovering a trace of a I 
spore ; and therefore, if a fungus has at any time been J 
observed, it must have been an accidental introduction, 
having no share in causing the disease- 
Bo with regard to similar homy-looking growths of ■ 
the eyelid, and in which some observers have detected 
the spores of a puccinia. It is quite certain that tlie 
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fungoid elements liad nothing whatever to do with this 
saperficial aifection ; the disease is simply an exaggerated 
epithelial outgrowth — a piling up of the outer layer of 
scales. In a case which came under my care at the 
Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital — a report of 
which, accompanied by a drawing, will be found in 
the Pathological Society's Trans., 1871, p. 349— the 
erectile horny growth increased to a considerable size, 
upwards of an inch and a half in length. A careful 
microscopical examination showed its composition to be 
condensed epithehum cells, a thick muco-purulent secre- 
tion, and layers of connective tissue, without a particle 
of a fungoid or parasitic growth. 



Mycetoma. Madura or Fungus-foot Disease of Jtidia. 

It is alleged that the spores and threads of a fungus 
penetrate the superficial and deeper seated structures of 
the foot and hand, and cause the disease mycetoma, 
fungus-foot of India. Dr. H. V. Carter was the first to 
discover the disease, and he described three varieties of 
the fungoid growth. In the first, the fungus occurs in the 
form of large globular masses, black externally, brown 
within, and having a radiating appearance on making a 
section. In the second variety, the fungus is always in 
the form of small particles, lighter coloured, and com- 
posed of threads, and round or ov^ cells, mised up with 
granular matter and oil globules ; or the masses may be 
pink in colour, and made up of minute beaded fibres, 
which have the appearance of fishroe-like bodies. 
The third variety principally consists of light-brownish 
granules, in a crystaline fatty envelope, whose structure 
is a miniature condensed form of the black fungus first 
described. 
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I have had the opportunity of examining three epeci-* ' 
mens of the Madura or fiingus-foot, one of which, and tha i 
last examined, was taken from a foot in an early stage of 1 
disease ; and in this, after some difficulty, I found little .1 
nests of soot-like balls, of a very minute form, of fungus i 
threads ; in another specimen, I failed to convince ] 
myself that the disease was in any way due to the pre- I 
sence of the small amount of fungus mixed up in portions -J 
of the structure. My ohservations were recorded, with 1 
drawings of the microscopical appearances, in "TheJ 
Monthly Microscopical Journal," vol. ii, p. 61, 1871 j and 1 
also in "The Medical Times and Gazette," July, 1871, 1 
page 93. The conclusion I formed of the nature of the J 
disease differed somewhat from that of Dr. CarteTrJ 
inasmuch as I look upon it as a neuroses, a hlood affec-l 
tion caused by disease of the nerves of the part, andl 
hrought ahout by mal-nutrition or hereditary trans--; 
mission. The latter is something more than a surmise;,; 
it is home out by the fact that the disease is pretty 
much confined to certain districts. That the cutaneous^ 
nerves are either primarily or secondarily affected ia T 
certain ; the course the disease takes proves this. A 
contraction of the smaller arteries leads to an arrest 
of the proper supply of blood to the nerve tissue, and 
permits of an easy disintegration of the cutaneous struc- 
tures by the spores and mycelial threads of a fungus. 

A number of specimens of the foot have been seen 
and examined in fbis country, and Dr. Carter's descrip- 
tion of the disease and its histological and pathological 
characteristics have been generally accepted. It ap- 
pears, however, that occasionally specimens have failed to 
satisfy those into whose hands they have faUen of 
the fungoid character of the disease. Dr. Carter speaks 
of such a specimen as a variety with "numerous 
rounded bodies of a structui'eless or finely granular 
appearance, in which the fungoid particles are free from 
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crystaliiie fringe, and showing a cellular structure, the 
trae nature of which is ' degenerate fungi.' " * A speci- 
men of this variety appears to have perplexed Dr. Eal- 
lingall, as well as the late eminent microscopist. Professor 
Qnekett, both of whom were in consequence unable to 
satisfy themselves of the fungoid nature of the disease. 

At the end of the year 1869, a foot of the same kind 
came into my possession for examination ; and I must 
admit I was a little surprised and somewhat disappointed, 
after a carefully conducted examination, to be obliged to 
say it presented no proof that this unusual form of 
disease was due to the growth and destructive ravages 
of a fungus. 

The naked-eye appearances of the fungus-foot were 
as follows : — The foot was greatly enlarged and swollen, 
with numerous excrescences, fungoid-looking bodies, dis- 
tributed over the upper part, none on the lower. At 
first sight these might have been thought to communi- 
cate with the internal structures ; but on attempting to 
pass a probe through the centre of any one of them, it 
could not be made to penetrate more than a short dis- 
tance ; and I doubt very much whether there could have 
been any actual sinuses leading to the bones during any 
stage of the disease. The hardening nature of the 
methylated spirit in which the specimen was preserved 
may, however, have had something to do with their 
obliteration. On making a vertical section of the foot, 
much confusion of parts existed, so that the muscular, 
fibrous, and connective tissue, as well as the vessels, 
seemed to be blended in a semi-gelatinous mass. On 
removing portions of the bony ma£S, most of the com- 
pact tissue of which had evidently been absorbed, the can- 
cellated interspaces were found occupied by numerous 
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whitish compact bodies, somewhat resembling mill^ 
seeds. These bodies, which Dr. Carter sajs are of a pink 
colour in the fresh loot, were apparently mixed up with 
some cryBtaline material; but latty matter so predo- 
minated, that it was almost impossible to I'ree any section 
from it without resorting to boihug iu ether and liquor 
potassie. When boiUng in the latter was resorted to, 
nearly all the fatty mass was held in solution, the residue J 
being a very small quantity of connective or fibrousJ 
tissue. A greater portion of the bony mass a' 
appeared when treated in the same way. On the other J 
hand, when the spores and mycelia of a fungus were | 
subjected to a similar process, sufficient remained behind I 
to enable any one to recognise the species, and without J 
difficulty. The spores of fungi seemingly resist the I 
action of boiling iinids, as they do prolonged and intense I 
cold. We are therefore under no apprehension of losing-1 
all trace of them wliile subjecting animal matter to the^l 
crucial test of boiling in a destructive reagent. A pro- W 
longed microscopical examination yielded only negative I 
results with regard to fungi. The cells and fibres which f 
Dr. Carter says " are imbedded in black masses of mat- 
ter " could nowhere be found ; neither could any of i 
" the fishroe-like substance made up of defaced fun- I 
goua structure " be seen. 

The papilli£ were bypertropbied and mostly stmc- I 
tureless ; nothing like fibrous tissue or a capillary loop ' 
could be made out, even in sections from the sole of the 
foot. The epithelial and other layers were so blended, 
that not a perfectly- formed nucleated cell could be 
obtained. The pigment, generally so abundant in the 
skin of the black race of human beings, was nearly all 
removed. Portions of the sub-filamentous material 
occasionally presented an appearance somewhat resem- 
bling cihated epithelium. These were readily broken 
down, and floated about in a mass of granular particles, J 
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■without nuclei, and only slightly flhrillated. Fat cor- 
puscles ahounded, either free or massed in cells, in some 
of which were seen groups of smaller corpuscles, giving 
a false appearan:;e of nucleated cells. The subcutaneous 
infiltration of oily particles, aud the disintegration of the 
various tissues, gave to all the specimens placed under 
the microscope a confused resemblance ; and although 
some few bodies of a " spindle shape " were seen, it is 
impoEsibte to conceive that they were either " ciliated 
epithelium," " degenerate fungi," or the altered forms of 
" a true oidium," the material contents of the branching 
tubular canals of which have become altered through 
Bome kind of natural quiescence or encystment." If such 
encystment had taken place in this instance, it had 
become a complete disguise of all known fungoid charac- 
teristics; and under such a disguise it was not at all 
surprising that the late Professor Quekett should fail to 
come to any " dehoite opinion of its character." 

In a more recent specimen sent to this country, I 
found decided evidences of algoid filaments. In this 
foot the sinuses were of a considerable size, and, 
when examined from within outwards, present a some- 
what funnel-shaped appearaniie, but rather leading/rom 
than into the bones of the foot. The destruction of tins 
small bones of the foot was curiously complete — the 
compact tissue being wholly removed, leaving behhid 
only the open spongy portion, in the interior of which 
large and small nodulated masses of black matter, which, 
when fractured, looked like crystalline masses of steariiie, 
mixed with the colouring matter of the blood. Sections 
of these bodies presented no evidence whatever of fungoid 
growth ; and, although in a (ew other specimens in a 
semi-iluid condition flocculent filaments were found, I 
may fairly say that the small quantity of algoid matter 
mixed in any specimen examined was sadly out of pro- 
portion to the rest of the disorganised matter. Oil; 
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partidee, blended with fibrous and connective tissuBB, and I 
often crystaline bodies in indescribable confusion, were I 
the rule; while in a few instaocea semi-tranEparent f 
yellowish scales of a more definite character were occa- 1 
sionally seen, blended with the fatty and granular par- I 
tides. A portion of the black mass taken from the f 
interior of a bone proved to be an exceedingly intract- J 
able substance. I submitted it first to the action of 1 
boiling alcohol and ether, neither of which reagents I 
affected in any way the colouring matter or crystaline I 
substance. Benzole, hydrochloric acid, and liquor 1 
potassae were tried in succession, with a negative result. ] 
Boiling in sulphuric acid converted a small nodule into J 
a bituminous liquid; but on the addition of water it was j 
immediately precipitated in the form of scales. Hot \ 
nitric acid completely dissolved a n^s with effer- 
vescence, giving off at the same time romes of nitrous 
oxide, leaving only a perfectly clear yellowish solutiou 
behind. Fragments placed in a platinum spoon, and 
brought to a blow-pipe heat by a Bimsen burner, burned 
vnth a bright flame, and whilst so burning gave off a 
peculiarly pungent odour, leaving behind an exceedingly 
minute portion of whitish ash. 

The attempted destruction of fungoid matter by the 
Rame reagents is not nearly so complete ; and not until 
after long boiling in nitric acid is all trace of spores and | 
mycelia lost. An excellent chemist and microscopist, at | 
my request, submitted a portion of the mass to a chemi- 
ual analysis, and found it to consist of fatty matter, 
phosphates of iron and lime, a little carbonate of lime, 
iuid a small quantity of an organic substance — albumen 
— not a particle of a fungus.* In one or two specimens 



* I'he chemical compOBition of theec msBsea resembles very olotelj I 
the while stoDj concreliana Bubmitteii toQmelJQ, in ISSI.bjTiedemuut, 
Wbo diBCOvered tbem Id Ihe musclea of a man who died Irom the oom- 
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I noticed the spores of a puccinia — " a vegetable para- 
Bite" — as well as minute fragments of vegetable tissue 
— cellulose — which probably might have been accident- 
ally introduced. 

The Rev. Mr, Berkeley believes " there is not the 
slightest ground for supposing that the disease depends 
on inoculation with the spores of the true parasitic fungi 
belonging to the rusts and mildews ;" * and certainly a 
rather unusual view of the way in which the fuugus 
spores enter through the sinuses is taken ; for in this 
special specimen of diseased foot they presented the ap- 
pearance of having been bored out by an animal rather 
than a vegetable parasite. But, admitting the sinuses to 
be either small or large, do they not in every case indi- 
cate a pre-existing state of disease, and of a very grave 
character ? Another point of scarcely less moment is 
the less frequent variety of diseased foot — that is, the 
foot in which " degenerate fungi with numerous rounded 
bodies " are the chief elements of destruction— an earher 
or more advanced stage of the disease than that in which 
fishroe-like bodies are fouud ? Since in the first the 
fungi must have passed into a degenerate state, it cer- 
tainly should be a more advanced stage — that is, so far 
as ordinary appearances and facts assist us in arriving at 
an opinion. The destructioD of the various tissues in 



bined etteclt of brandy, dropH?, and gont. Qmelin roand tbem to con- 
slat of 73 purta of phoBpbiile of lime, irilh a trace of iron, 7 porta of 
carbauate uf lime, and 20 parts or animal matter eltnllar to albumen ui' 
fibrlne. Tledemann belicTed them Ici have resulted from tbe violent 
attachB of gout : but tbis gaeas proved (o be onlj a step in a> later 
dlscorerj made bj Hilton and Owi^n — tbat theiie ■■ concretlonn " were a 
apecjes of bjdatid -and wbicb tbe latter obaerver, In 1823, proved to i/e 
the cjBla or the dreaded Iricbina spiralis, and tbat tbe auppused concre- 
tiooa were dae to tbe calciScation of tbe cjats atler tbe deatb of tbe 
Bplralla worm, 

• Eev. S. M, Berkeley " On the Fiingua-foot of India." Iitietlutwii 
OUtntr, vol. ii, page 248. 1SG3. 
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the first Bpecimen of foot is certainly not greater 

those in which the mycelia of a fungus have heen found. 

The eminent mycologist, Mr. Berkeley, accepts the 
hypothesis of the fungus-foot disease, describes the 
fungus as a. new species, and assigns to it a new name; 
and although " the fungus resembles closely the genus 
mncor," be nevertheless prefers to place it with chionyphe, 
a species " only found under snow," and concludes that 
" it is highly probable that many of our common moulds 
commence with a similar condition. The lirst indication 
of a change in tainted meat is seen to commence wiUi 
little gelatinous spots of vegetation of various colours, 
the early stage of some curious species of aspergillus or 
peuicilUum." Hospital gangrene may. he thinks, also 
depend upon a similar cause. I think evidence is 
wanting in support of such a " probability," which is 
really no nearer the truth than the many guesses that 
hare been made at a germ theory of disease. 

To establish the fungoid origin of the diseased foot, 
it is absolutely necessary to show that the spores of a 
vegetable fungus can penetrate the healthy structures of 
an animal body during life ; there germinate and destroy, 
one after the other, the fibrous, cartilaginous, and bone 
tissues, and ultimately kill the patient. The character of 
the tissues with which we have to deal seem to make 
this impossible; and the writer referred to has mis- 
givings on the point, for he says : — " The httle granular 
bodies are so closely involved in steai'ine, that their ger- 
mination is scarcely probable." The general symptoms 
are, in my opinion, inconclusive and unpronounced in 
favour of fungus. "The foot swells up, is of a dark 
colour, numerous sinuses appear, with pink stains br 
streaks, which penetrate the subjacent tissues, and end 
in spherical groups of bright orange-coloured particles. 
The sinuses are more or less lengthy and tortuous, and 
will not usually yield to pressure of the probe," &.c. 
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Nevertheless, it ia expected that the soft yielding spores 
of a fuiiguB will fiDd their way through these tortuous 
Binnses, passing along in an opposite direction to a strong 
outward iiow of sanious discharge, the usual accompajii- 
ment of such a condition of disease. It is not belieyed 
that the sporules, although minute enough, could enter 
through the circulation — a more generally stated opinion, 
and an equally probable mode of couveyiug the contagiou 
to the internal parts of the body. The endemic charac- 
ter of the disease would be more easily accounted for in 
this hypothesis, as it occurs often in districts where the 
growing crops of rice are at times devastated by " smut," 
once thought to be the cause of cholera. But it could 
not be believed to enter through the blood, because in 
such a ca^e it would be impossible to understand why 
the spores of a fungus should select a hand or a foot, 
and find in either a more congenial soil than in any other 



; or why one foot should be 

cape; why the poison should 

s of the leg join the foot. 



part of the human fra 
destroyed and the other t 
stop at the part where the b 
and so forth- 

The incubation of the disease demands a passing 
notice, as, according to Dr. Carter, it more frequently 
affects the agricultural classes, men in the vigour of life, 
and is not associated with constifutional causes, is not 
known to be transmitted — ergo, since agricultural 
labourers go about barefooted, and seldom wash their 
feet thoroughly, it is thought that the spores of a fungus 
Will penetrate the very hard skin, and produce " worae 
ravages than the dreaded guinea-worm." Although I 
can easily understand how the guinea-worm makes its way 
through the skin of a native, particularly when softened 
by standing in water, I cannot see how the spores of 
a fungus should be capable of exerting the same force 
Hs an animal parasite provided with a moutli and jaws, 
and a pre-ordained desire to provide itself with n lodging 
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in the leg or foot of the first animal tl 
path. It must be conceded, also, if the disease origi- 
nates in a fungoid grontb, there should be no instance 
of a foot that does not bear some evidence of the 
characterietic poison. Such a specimen as I have de- 
scribed, without a particle of fungus, places the hypo- 
thesis of a fungoid disease in a serious dilemma. My 
objection is in nowise met by saying that this form of 
diseased foot is exceptional; for, curiously enougb, two out 
of three specimens I have examined present no positive 
evidence of fungus in any portion of the diseased mass,|_ 
and the appearances observed scarcely come under tlu 
designation of flocculent hlaments- 

I will briefly describe the last specimen of fongns^ 
foot disease sent to me by Dr. Blanc, of H.M. Indin' 
Army, surgeon in charge of the Kajkote Hospital. "" 
disease was found to be conEned to the sole of the foota 
it occurred in an unusually young person, a native, of IflT 
years of age, who had previously enjoyed good healthg 
in whom, soon after coming into hospital, mycetoma n 
diagnosed by Dr. Blanc, who, on submitting a very smal 
piece, which came away in a poultice, to microscopical «: 
mination, observed well-defined filaments of a fungasij 
The affected part of the sole of the foot was immediate)} 
excised, the wound rapidly healed, and in a short time ' 
after the patient was able to leave the hospital. 

The specimen, preserved in strong spirits of wine, 
presented a hardened, shrunken appearance when it 
came into my possession, A small cut had already been.J 
made across the most prominent discoloured centre ofa 
the mass. This opening I enlarged for the purpose of I 
removing small portions for microscopical examination :.■ 
and finding nothing but quantities of fat-corpuscles and I 
connective tissue, I dissected away a good deal of thel 
surrounding structures, and came down upon two orl 
three blacikish-looking minute spots. With a low power* I 
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an inch and a half, and condenBed light, I made out a 
group of globular bodies, exactly like balls of soot, or 
one of the Smuts of the Ustilaginoua species. On re- 
moving some of these small concretions, which proved 
to be too intractable for further microscopical examina- 
tion, I placed them in a test-tube, covered them with 
liquor potassjB, and subjected them for a few minutes to 
a boiling heat. A sm;^ amount only of the colouring 
matter was dissolved out ; but soon fragments were, how- 
ever, soft enough to break up on a glass slide, A drop 
of glycerine solution was then added, and a thin glass 
cover placed over all. With a power of 350 diameters, 
I first observed numerous detached fragments of an 
orange-coloured resinous substance, a number of fat- 
globules and discoid bodies, with granular matter. On 
careliilly focussing and illuminating the specimen by 
direct light, articulated filaments were seen imbedded, 
and slightly projecting beyond the edge of the coloured 
mass. When more magnified these were converted into 
free loops, not unlike papillae. The fungus threads were 
for the most part exceedingly minute ; there was a com- 
pressed or fossilized appearance about them, if I may 
BO express it. 

On increasing the magnifying power to 650 diameters, 
these threads were resolved into long, jointed, dissepi- 
mented cells ; some branching out and attaining to a con- 
siderable length, while others terminated in an enlarged 
ovoid head, probably a spore receptacle, containing one 
or more spores. In others, again, a minute oil-globule 
apparently occupied the centre ; but it is not easy to 
determine this point, from the large quantity of colour- 
ing matter present. A peculiar budding out was noticed 
in some of the globose cells, and a few bodies separated 
away from the coloured mass were of a paler colour, and 
partaking of an ama>boid form. These latter somewhat 
Teminded me of Haeckel'a Leptocytode, from the cytode 
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of which this histologist says : " a homogenons membrano 
is differentiated from the granular contents ; prolonga- 
tioDs are thrust out, and ultimately become a free- moving 
body, a Protamoeba primativa." The walls of the lilamenta 
appear in some instances thick, while those which were 
separated from the homogeneous matter were exceedingly 
thin and transparent. Kotwithstanding the boiling in 
liquor potasase, large quantities of fat-granules contdnoi 
to float about, and the carbonaceous colouring i 
was not nearly removed. The growth in some partict 
lars, save that of colour, appears to partake more of tJ 
nature of a confervoid plant in its simple articulatfl 
threads and cell multiplication, than of a "truffle-ID 
fungus." But as " one swallow does not make a summer,^ 
neither does one examination enable one to write or spec 
with much authority on fungi. I should prefer, in 
examinations of the lower forms of life, to see a hundi 
examples of the same organisms present before assertii]{_ 
anything decidedly about them, I must again repeatfl 
that, so far as I am able to draw a conclusion from thvl 
specimens of the fungus-foot I have examined, and, coorl 
sidering the relatively small proportion the fungoid 
filaments boar to the diseased mass, the fungus must only! 
be regarded as a secondary product; one which may J 
aggravate disease, hut can hardly originate it. 

In the case just described, the spores of a fungus maj^ 
have been forced into the sole of the foot when then 
young man struck it against the sharp stone, as already J 
stated, and cut it. The cut healed up, although 
in about six months it became very painful, and an 
abscess subsequently formed. Poultices were applied, in 
one of which a small blackish body was noticed ; and this, . 
upon microscopical examination, proved to be fungus. It 19 
is, therefore, probable tbat spores or the filaments of I 
Leptotrix, parasitic smut, found its way into the wound 1 
at the moment the first accident occurred. 
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After a careful examination of all the facts, I am 
bound to consider that the foot disease of India appears 
to commence ia an error of nutrition ; phlegmonous in- 
flammation and diffuse suppuration follow, and spread 
from one tissue to another. Specilic blood-poisoning, 
hypertrophy, and increased cell-devetopmeut, soon pass 
into complete disintegration of tissue, vessels, nerves, 
&c. The process of retrogression, at first slow, proceeds 
to rapid destruction, and aoou the albuminoid, oleaginous, 
and crystaline constituents are blended in an incon- 
gruous mass. The fatty matters assume, in connection 
with the flattened connective-tissue cells, an angidar, a 
spindle, or even a mulberry shape. It is obvious that 
the colouring matter of the nodulated masses must be 
derived from the iron of the blood ; and sanious fluid, 
with fat, steai-ine, and phosphatic matters, blend into the 
carbonaceous masses — " fishroe-like bodies " — which are 
Been to fill the cavities of the bones. The slow disin- 
tegration of the various structures in the Madura foot- 
disease is no doubt greatly exaggerated by the ordinary 
efiects of a tropical cUmate, often an important factor in 
disease, and one well exemplified in those remarkable 
forms, elephantiasis and leprosy, both of which seem 
to originate in an error of nutrition, brought about 
by arrest or destruction of the nerve fibre, and ending 
in a complete metamorphosis of all the structures. 

To summarize the conclusions to which 1 have been 
led, from the various observations, examinations, and 
experiments, it appears almost beyond a doubt that there 
exists but one essential organism, a fungus whose spores 
find a soil common alike to the surface and the more 
secluded parts of the human or animal body; that 
variations in skin diseases, associated with a parasitic 
growth, are due to differences in the constitution of tha 
person affected; to the moisture, exudation, soil, and 
temperature under which the development of the fungus 
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tabes place. Consequently it is neither correct aor desi- 
rable to separate and classify them as "parasilic tiiseases 
9/ the skin." That parasitic growths vary but little in 
any case, and then only in degree, not in kind, some 
soils appearing to be better suited than others for their 
development, that furnished by the eruptive or secreting 
surface being in every way the most congenial; 
diversity of form in all cases arises from growth t: 
place either upon a sickly plant, a saccharine solutioi 
or an animal tissue. That fungi generally excite chemic 
decomposition in the soils on which they feed; and it 
the exclusive province of a certain class, when spread on 
the surface of an albuminoid, sacchanne or alcoholic, or 
slightly acid liquid, to develope and grow, and during 
growth to give rise to either the alcoholic, acetic, 
putrefactive fermentation.* 



A Fdngoid or Organic Germ Theory op Cholera ' 

AND OTHER DISEASES. 



A fungoid theory of disease, of the zymotic, epidemicj 
and endemic forms especially, has been proposed, : 



* "NumerotiBfacIs jusUry tlie liclipf that there exists but 01 
tial fangus, wbose BiHiniies And a soil for develnprnent iind grovtb d| 
the inrfBce, or even witbin more seeludpil portions uf tbe bamaa bo 
tnd tbttt varieties in tbo growtb of tbe Tungua are due to difTerencea H 
the OODHlitiltion of the Individual, to the moisture, exudatiou, saV 
teiDiierature under which the devi>lopmeDt of tba fungus talies p 
ll vidtw a chemical decomposilion In tbe pabulum on which H fi 
ftnd the dllTereiit slageR in ila growth give riee to alcoholic, acid, ai 
putreractive reraii'ninttan. 01' the tatier there is ample evideoce il 
man; of tbe parasitic skiD disenses, and espeuially In fuvas, the 01 
of which closely rewmlilcB thai of some methyl amine oompoaod 
(Lowe.) Thus their iiTiiant action may very soon ^tablish a 
tion." -Aitktu-i Sctaia and Practitt 0/ Midiciat, Vol. ii, p. 179 
tdillon. 
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surroTinded by endless Bpeculations, some of which it 
is said explain satisfactorily the cause of these affec- 
tions, their mode of incubation, and contagious nature. 
From the position occupied by the advocates of the 
theory, rather than any other cause, it has in a measure 
taken possession of the public mind ; and while the pro- 
fession may appear partially agreed as to there being a 
specific poison for some forms of disease, it is divided 
upon what may be described in two words as the " vital 
germ theory" and the " physical theory " of disease. 

Those who hold fast to a fungoid or germ theory, 
believe that the poison takes the form of hving vegetable 
organisms, which are rapidly developed, and capable of 
exciting, under special conditions, either fermentative or 
putrefactive changes in bodies ; and without them there 
is no fermentation, no putrefaction ; and that under 
certain circumstances these are poisons, and act as 
such, and are the exciting cause of zymotic diseases 
in the animal body. But, in defining the processes set 
up by these germs, and accounting for certain symptoms 
relating to these diseases, the theory fails to explain how 
a disease so readily communicable as scarlet-fever is 
more frequent before ten years of age, and why there is 
immunity from a recurrence of this fever, or small-pox ; 
why selective in respect to season ; why the majority of 
those affected recover — aud fur the most part recover as 
it were spontaneously ; or why, when a person is infected, 
there should be recovery at all ? A number of similar 
questions suggest themselves, and I have here presented 
only those that seem to me to remain unanswered by the 
ardvocatea of a germ or fungoid theory of disease. 

With regard to the " physical theory," the advocates 
of which believe that while the organic elements are 
poisonous and colloid in structure, that they are capable 
of being transmitted as solid matters in water or air, and 
at the same time are destructible. Their action on the 
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animal body is said to be purely physical, and the a 
cates of this thcoiy wisely decline to offer any decidec 
opinion upon the changes brought about, whether of I 
fermeutative or putrefactive character, 

I endeavoured at one time to trace the history of the 
fungoid or germ theory of cholera ; and in a paper read 
before the Medical Society of London, March, 1870, a 
also in papers contributed to the Medical Times t 
Gazelle of the same year, the results were duly chronid 

Dr. Tytler, I beheve, was the first to connect chole 
with diseased food, during an epidemic visitation i 
Jessore, in 1817. He asserted that it was occasioned 1i 
the consumption of unsoimd rice. But when, in 183t 
lie exhibited his specimens to the Medical Socie^ 4 
London, they proved to be " ergoted rice." NoK 
although rice infected with ergot has been known 1 
produce fearful results, the symptoms of poisoning diffi 
widely from those of cholera. In 1861, ageutleman los 
six horses in a very sudden and suspicious manner. H' 
belief was that they had benn poisoned, and a veterinai 
surgeon agreed in this; but, upon making a carefi 
post-mortem, he could find no trace of poison. The foe 
was then examined, and some oats attracted attenti<H 
My iriend. Professor Tiison, sent a portion of 
supjily to me for examination. I noticed that the graioa 
were matted together in lumps, by a sort of cobweb-lik' 
material. Upon breaking them up, a blackish-looki 
powder was deposited on the paper ; placing some of L' 
under the microscope, "bunt" and other spores wepj 
detected, and 1 was able to clear up the mystery, and 
confirm a suspicion that death was due to a cumulativi 
poison swallowed in large doses in the food, whic^ 
starved rather than nourished the animals. Numeroi 
well-autfaenticated instances of a s imil ar kind might 1 
given ; but this is unnecessary. 

Dr. Wallace, of New York, in 18i5, endeavoured ) 
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tonnect epidemic disorders generally witli fungi ; and Dr. 
Cowdell, in 1848, published a work entitled " A Disqui- 
sition on Pestilential Cholera, being an attempt to explain 
its phenomena, nature, causes, prevention, and treat- 
ment, by reference to an extrinsic fungus origin." At 
p. 202, these remarks occur : — " The conclusion at which 
we have arrived as to the nature of the cause of pesti- 
lential cholera is, that it is a minute fungus, probably 
resembling the Torvia cerevisite." 

Dr. Mitchell, of Philadelphia, in 1848, in a work on 
the origin of malarious and epidemic fevers, writes : — 
" The cryptogamic theory will well explain the peculiar 
domesticatioD of different diseases in different regions 
which have a similar climate — the plague of Kgypt, the 
yellow fever of the Antilles, and the cholera of India. 
We have only to suppose, what is known to happen in 
other cases, that the fungi, on which cholera is assumed 
to depend, acquire at times, as do the germs of some 
contagious diseases, an unusual power of reproduction 
and diffusion, and a greater potency of expansion. Such 
germs may be carried by men, and goods, and sliips; or 
be scattered by the winds, to regerminate wherever 
special conditions are found. Thus can we see why the 
poison prefers the route of streams, or infects the damp 
parts of cities ; and why classes living in clean apart- 
ments, in dry districts, suffer so little." 

Ill this author's writings we find a well-woven hypo- 
thesis of cholera, one which it appears to be hypercritical 
to attempt to demolish. It is first necessary to mention 
the supposed discoveries in the same direction of Drs, 
Swayne and Brittan, who published (The Lancet, October 
6, 1849) an account of their examinations of cholera 
evacuations. After repeated microscopical investigations, 
these gentlemen convinced themselves that fungoid and 
otherbodiesfoundin the rice-water discharges of cholera 
patients were characteristic of the disease, What at 
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that time was considered more conclusive, Dr. ] 
announced that he had succeeded in detecting th 
bodies in the water of several districts where i 
prevailed. Here was a wonderful confirmation of t 
fungoid origin of cholera at last. It so happened, 1 
ever, that some of the evacuations and specimens v 
sent to Mr. Busk for examination, and, at a meeting c 
the Microscopical Soc. Oct. 17, 1849, he demonstrate 
that the large bodies figured by Dr. Swayne were merd 
"a species of TJredo, a kind of smut frequently found o 
wheat," exactly like specimens noticed by this experieDce 
microscopist in a loaf of brown bread purchased 1' 
same day at Greenwich. Uredo is not destroyed, i 
have said, by boiUng in caustic potash, and it reac 
passes, unaltered, through the intestinal canal. " ' 
bodies, supposed to be peculiar to cholera evacuatioia 

were, at the same time, seen to be starch granules 

portions of the cellular structure of the inner coat of 
the bran of wheat. 

Professor Hallier, a botanical teacher of Jena, on 
examining the contents of the bowels of patients attacked 
by cholera during two more recent visitations, believed 
that he had discovered the active agent or cause of the 
disease. He detected in the evaeuations spores, or seeds, 
and filaments, or roots, of a fungus, llallier, like his 
predecessors in these inquiries, attempted to cultivate 
these spores, and in due time produced, as he thought, 
another fungus belon;^ng to the genus O'idium. Con- 
tinuing to pursue his investigations, he found he could 
produce from O'idium another fungus, Uroci/stis, a 
vegetable parasite. The dark-coloured spores of Ur"- 
eyMis are veiy characteristic, and often infest the 
leaves of plants, but have never yet been suspected of 
having any connection with O'idium or " mould ;" nor can 
it be proved that this fungus attacks the grain of any food 
plant ; the spores have never been detected on the leavea 
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of the rice plant. Unfortunately, then, for his theory, 
Hallier assumed too much ; for the entire foundation of 
it was based on an assumption that moulds are related 
to Udilagines, or "smuts and bunts;" for "moulds," be 
6aya, " are mere unripe fruits of Uslilagines." He be- 
lieved that bis so-called " micrococci " travelled with the 
rice plant from India, and entered the stomachs of per- 
sons, and destroyed the villi of the intestinal canal with 
amazing rapidity. Hallier has, however, after mature 
consideration, seen fit to change his ground a good 
deal, and now says that be is not convinced that any 
infectious disease can be caused by spores or fungi per se. 
He also considers that there are ripe and unripe forms 
of "moulds;" and, on occasions even when ripe spores 
are cultivated on a weak and poor soil, they do not pro- 
duce "cholera contagiura;" bo that, although large 
quantities of spores may occasionally be swallowed, they 
may not be retained long enough in the intestinal canal 
to produce ripe micrococci, and they then pass through 
inocuously. He further describes micrococci to be 
pEirticles of a plasmic mass without cell walls, requiring 
the highest powers of the microscope in skilled hands to 
detect them. A high temperature, be says, is necessary 
to maintain these micrococci in an active condition ; and 
therefore only during warm weather, the summer of 
European latitudes, could it be expected the fungus 
would germinate and propagate as in India. Thus driven 
from his original proposition that cholera is due to the 
Vroofstis form of fungus, he adopted another which 
deserves no more confidence at our bands. Indeed, it 
has been, and can be again, most conclusively shown 
that diseased rice takes no part whatever in the produc- 
tion of cholera. Rice is rarely eaten uncooked, either 
here or in India. It is always boiled, and well boiled, 
BO that anything like vitality or germinating power is 
■ohably destroyed. But supposing that spores of any 
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kind vers fonnd adhering to rice grains, and taken into 
the stomach, would they remain there long enough to 
germinate? Certainly not. The spores of the edible 
mushroom require to be passed through the stomach of 
the horse ; hut, instead of germinating there, they only 
germinate in the excretions after exposure to a moist 
air ; and it by no means follows, because the spores of 
the mushroom may he taken from the dung of the horse 
and made to vegetate, that a crop of mushrooms could 
be produced in the intestinal canal of the animal. The 
notion is preposterous. 

We begin to find out that fungi are curious orgai 
The spores of one species will not germinate until t 
have suffered the probation of the horse's stomac ^ 
another species requires to pass through a similar p^ 
bationary stage in the stomach of another animal, 
however, it should be found that O'iilium germinates J 
the human stomach, and that the intestines are i 
natural habitat of the fungus, should we not expect \ 
find spores in the excretions of those in health as v 
as in disease ? At all events we ought to find Halliq 
unripe forma of Ustilagines in health as well s 

Experiments such as those made by Hallier up* 
mice, feeding the animals with bibulous paper steeped] 
choleraic putrefying evacuations, cannot he accepted ^ 
at all conclusive. Dr. Thudichnm, upon carefully ] " 
peating them (I quote Dr. Thudicbum's experimei 
rather than my own), found that out of 51 mice 13 o 
became ill; 11 of these died, 2 recovered, and i 
remaining 38 were unaffected. The poison was i 
only between the fourth and tenth days, which is esa( 
the period when a chemical change is found to take pla( 
in the proportions of nitrogen and carbonic acid c 
tained in it ; and from this Dr. Tbudiclmm argues t 
its power for evil depends on the evolution of hydrogi 
If the poisoning were caused by fungi, all the anim 
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should have been infected, or, at all events, there should 
have been no imoiunity for any length of time during 
which choleraic matter was administered. The conclu- 
sion arrived at by Dr. Thudichum is, that the decompo- 
sition which taJtea place is such as might have been 
expected from the putrefaction or decomposition of 
aibuminoua matter by chemical processes, and not by 
any fungoid fermentation as the action is going on in 
parts of the body into which fungi have never been 
alleged by tho advocates of the fmigoid theory to pene- 
trate. An examination also of the cholera excreta by 
the spectroscope negatively confirms this view. It shows 
that a somewhat complicated alteration of the chemical 
condition of the blood takes place during the rapid 
progress of cholera disease. 

I must not omit to notice the more recent researches 
on this important question made by Drs. Lewis and 
Cunningham at the instigation of the Indian Government. 
Piirticular attention appears to have been directed by 
these gentlemen to the changes produced in the blood of 
cholera patients, as well as "experiments on the in- 
troduction of organic fluids into the system." The 
microscopical characters of the blood were observed by 
means of Strieker's warm stage. " A small drop of blood 
having been received on the centre of a carefully cleaned 
covering-glass, the latter was pressed down on the wax 
cell and hermetically sealed. The ceU was deep enough 
to prevent the blood from coming into contact with the 
slide, and therefore allowed its free exposure to the in- 
cluded air." In this state, large numbers of specimens 
were retained for examination without any danger of the 
admission of extraneous elements, and a series of re- 
markable changes in specimens of cholera-blood were 
noted. For instance : — the number of white corpuscles 
at first visible was small ; but with the widening of the 
ring of serum a series of phenomena gradually occurred, 
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beginning at the close of one hour after the blood 
had been drawn. These changes ai-e thus described. 
" Normal-sized white corpuscles began to migrate into 
the fluid ; but in addition to these, and in far greater 
numbers and activity, were much larger and more 
delicate bioplastic bodies ; ceUs they were not, for they 
had not at this time the faintest differentiation of wali, 
contents, or nucleus. They were simply masses of fluidJ 
biopliism — bioplasm so fluid and diluted as in niaa^ 
instances to be almost, if not entirely, indistingiiishableV 
by refraction from the surrounding medium. . . , ^ 
Gradually the consistence of these large bioplastic massesl 
appears to increase, and they, as it were, grow into Bight.1 
Their movements are extremely constant and free — ^nor 
mere alterations of form, but free progression, alon^ 
with such movements. The alterations in form varjrjl 
extremely, sometimes consisting of the emission » 
rounded and lohulated protrusions, and at others i 
the running out of elongated slender extensions j 
threads." Similar bodies may at the same time he s 
in the serous spaces of the clot. . After a time theyl 
begin to divide, and give rise to a second generation otM 
bioplasts, smaller, though scarcely less active. But at m 
the close of twenty-four hours from the commencement I 
of the examination, only a few remain freely mobile; I 
the majority have considerably increased in size, whilst J 
they have also become denser in substance and morel 
full of granules. At this stage they are more or lesaT 
spherical, and are not at all unlike pus-corpuscles. I 
During all this time, moreover, the serum remains clear:! 
and free from all traces of bacteria. The specimen may t 
remain in this condition, comparatively unaltered, for I 
weeks, though the bioplasts in the majority of cases pass J 
on to further changes. ' I 

Other important facts have been made known by I 
these investigations beai'ing upon the " germ theory " in , 
its application to cholera. In the specimens of blood J 
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submitted to immediate investigation, not the faintest 
trace of bacteria was detected in any instance, although 
they were carefully searched for under high magnifying 
powers ; and, as a rule, such organisms were singularly 
absent from the specimens submitted to continued ob- 
servation. The authors say, " One of the most impor- 
tant points determined by these observations ia the fact 
that the blood in cholera is, as an almost invariable rule, 
free from bacteria, either actual or potential. This is 
the case as well, shortly after death as during life, and 
holds in regard to every stage of the disease. In one or 
two cases a slight development of distinct bacteria has 
occurred during the course of observations ; hut this ia 
no more than may occur in the most healthy specimens 
of blood (owing most likely to accidental contamination) ; 
and the idea that bacteria are normally present in the 
blood in cholera may be finally dismissed." With regai-d 
to the presence of fungus-germs as a characteristic of 
the disease, " There is absolutely nothing in favour of 
any such view ; there ia absolutely no evidence of the 
existence of fungoid elements in the blood whilst in the 
body, and only very rare and clearly accidental develop- 
ment of such bodies after its removal from it." 

There seems good reason for beheving that the state- 
ments which have been made concerning the existence of 
organisms in the blood of cholera-patients, and of per- 
sons suffering from other acute specific diseases, have 
been based upon more or less obvious errors. In the 
first place, mere molecular debris have doubtless often 
been cited as the so-called "micrococci" of HaUier ; 
whilst, on the other hand, cultivation-experiments with 
the view of developing actual or " potential " germs are 
liable to he vitiated by numerous sources of fallacy, and 
have given rise to many other erroneous statements.* 



* Erititk Mescal Jaumal, Feb. 22, mi&. 
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Dust akd Disease. 

"With regard to the sensational cloud of " dust and 
disease'^ which an eminent Physicist raised, and thought 
proved a connection between the minutely divided par- 
ticles of matters diffused through the atmosphere, and 
the production of disease. This is a question of some 
importance ; and before I proceed to discuss it, let me 
clear the ground of anything having the semblance of an 
ambiguous meaning, such as is likely to occur by blend- 
ing together the terms " organic germs " and " organic 
particles." I am ready to admit that dirt is always 
floating about in the air of towns in pretty considerable 
quantities ; but I am not prepared to look upon this as 
" organised matter ;" neither can I admit that the two 
terms are either synonymous or convertible ; for although 
there are many particles floating about in the atmo- 
sphere, it has not been proved that " organic germs " (that 
is, seeds of living organisms, because that is what we 
understand by this term) at all times and seasons enter 
largely into the composition of the air we breathe. 

This question has been ably investigated by Dr. 
Angus Smith, who was long engaged in determining the 
relative condition of organic and other matters in the 
air of towns, and its probable effect upon the health of the 
inhabitants. This chemist and physicist found that the 
chief cause of the insalubrity of the air of towns consists, 
not in ** organic germs,'* but in the emanations from 
human beings too closely packed together, and the noxious 
gases generated by coal thrown off by manufactories and 
the large numbers of dwelling houses. These tend to 
saturate the air with matters of the most injurious kinds 
— as sulphuretted hydrogen, sulphuric and hydrochloric 
acids, ammonia, chlorides, and albuminoid matters — 
that ai'e far more injurious to health and life than 
*• organic germs.** Dr. A. Smith is boimd, therefore, to 
withhold his assent to anything like an " organic germ ** 
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theory, because he believes it has not been shown by its 
advocates to have any relation whatever to disease, and 
is likely to divert attention from causes far more im- 
portant. Prol'essor Wanklyn also proved by hia ammo- 
nia process that the total quantity of organic nitrogenous 
matter passing out of the lungs and held in solution in 
the form of wateiy vapour during the space of twenty- 
four hours in health amounts to about three grains. In 
disease it increases, and even in health the quantity of 
free ammonia varies considerably. Dr. Eansome like- 
wise ascertained that a larger quantity of organic matter 
is thrown off in Bright's, and some other diseases; 
while in catarrhs, measles, dipththeria, &c. a great 
deficiency is noticed. This fact scarcely chimes in with 
the "organic germ" theorists, who assert that large, 
quantities of albuminoid matter, vibrios, &c. are found 
in the air-paSBages in catarrhs and other diseases. 

With regard to the filtration of air through cotton 
wool, this does no more than arrest the moisture thrown 
ofi' by the lungs saturated with ammonia and other 
salts. It is now several years since Professor Tomliuaon, 
of King's College, showed how impossible it is to keep 
any vessel chemically clean, or even decently free from 
the dust floating about in a closed-up room. He found 
that corking up bottles did not prevent the entrance of 
particles of matter ; and, after many trials to exclude tlie 
dirty atmosphere, he tried cotton wool, and found, by 
placing a pledget of this material quite loosely in the necks 
of bottles or glass tubes, they remained perfectly clean 
for many days. This chemist, by employing flanks or 
bottles thus prepared, was also enabled to delay the 
crystallisation of saturated solutions of salts to an almost 
indefinite period. He excluded iji this way all particles 
of inorganic matter which at once fonn a nucleus of 
crystallisation; but such particles of matter are easily 
detected, and are certainly not to bo confounded witli 
" organic germs." The members of the medical pi'ofes- 
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sitin have not lagged beliintl in a matter of tiiis kind ; bud 
on the contraiy, have taken the initiative in the use i 
cotton wool inhalers for those engaged in deleteriouBi4 
manufactures, and in places where a large amount aim 
organic or mineral matters are given off. Dr. AngoffJ 
Smith in his report upon the air of mines, 1854, par-C 
ticularly dwells upon the danger to the health of thel 
miner produced by taking into the lungs through the ( 
open mouth a large quantity of coal-dust and mineral 
matters. " If," he observes, " as you approach the 
entrance of a pit, a gleam of sunlight happen to play 
across it, you will at once perceive an immense quanti^ i 
of solid matters issuing forth in an endless stream. Thw ' 
impure air of the mine is loaded with these solid par-'; 
tides, which, when caught and submitted to microscopl ' 
examination, are found to consist of coal, crysta 
bodies, &c. ; and if issuing Irom iron mines, there are, i 
addition to those named, fine metallic atoms, product 
from gunpowder explosions, arsenic in small quaatitiei 
and the sulphides of various metals. With a given quaii 
tity of inspired air, the miner takes into liis lungs froi 
sixty to eighty graina of such impurities each day ; a 
that it will be readily understood that such dust and d" 
must in a very short time exert a very injurious effeotJ 
upon the lungs and other organs of the body." To pre- 
vent the entrance of such matters into the mouth and 
lungs. Dr. Smith proposed the use of a simple respirator, 
made of a layer of cotton wool, placed between ' 
gauze, which could be made for a few pence. But, after 
all, these noxious matters bear no proportion to thft ■ 
ordinary condition of the atmosphere. If a larger pro- 1 
portion were mixed, the respiratory tract is well taken I 
care of, being freely supplied with cilia, ciliated ' \ 
epithelium, which remain in action, sleeping or waking; ] 
by their agency a sort of churning process is carried on,, j 
amply sufficient not only to arrest the further progresaj 
of any foreign body, but probably to kill " organiq 
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germs," and effectually prevent their germination in the 
internal organs ; and when particles enter in large 
quantities, additional means are provided for their 
expulsion by the acts of coughing and sneezing. 
Much of the foreign matter inhaled collects in the throat, 
is entangled in the mucous secretion, and expelled by 
expectoration. 

Those who know little of the microscope and the 
perfection to which the modem instrument has attained, 
believe that the germs spoken of in his cloud of dust 
cannot be seen by its aid, nor appreciated in any way, 
except by watching their play across the path of a ray of 
solar or electric light. This is not the fact ; they can be 
easily taken on glass slides in suspected places, and 
in a very short time. If I take an ordinary slip of glass, 
and smear it over with glycerine, and expose it for a 
moderate space of time either in my room or in the open 
air, I find, when examined mider the microscope, a 
quantity of small particles deposited thereon, such as 
articles employed and in domestic use at the moment of 
exposure would throw off, chiefly consisting of mineral 
and vegetable substances — as fragments of coal, granite, 
brought in on the dress or shoes from the street, vege- 
table hairs, cotton, as well as wool fibres detached from 
the clothing; these are often mixed with a few starch 
granules from the bread, and occasionally a few spores 
of fungi. In the house, the latter form but an inappre- 

. ciable proportion, while in the open air we often talte a 
good deal ; and during the warm damp weather peculiar 
to some periods of the year, a larger quantity of fungus 
spores and particles of vegetable hairs will be deposited 
on the slides. By employing a more scientific method, as 
by the use of an aspirator, which di-aws in a larger quan- 
tity of air in a given time, Pasteur and others collected 
the same kind of substances. If I put a small quantity 
of distilled water into the bottle before the air is di'awn 

. through by the aspirator, I also hnd, in the course of a 
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few days, some of the lower forms of animal life dui 
loped in the fluid. This experiment, it is thoa^ 
seems to prove the spontEuieouB generation theory, 1 
rogenesis, of animal life. 

The microscope has clearly demonstrated the natdj 
of these various substances floating in the air; and iti 
more than probable that a few escape detection, eiM^ 
from their extreme minuteness or transparency; 
those who have investigated the subject will agree t 
me that it by no means follows that the air is filled Vi 
organic particles, or contains more than a very small p 
portion of "organic germs." Dr. Angus Smith deU 
mined the relative proportion of organic matter in pal 
air to be 1 grain in 200,000 cubic inches, while the moj 
impure air of towns contains often as much as 1 grain I 
8,000 or 10,000 cubic inches of air. But every stap a 
BU(Ji an inquiry is surrounded by incompi'ehensiu 
difficulties. We can no more understand these iloatia 
germs than we can how the perfume of a flower is difluag 
through the air, or how a grain of musk should give a 
its peculiar odour for the space of twenty years, and n 
become perceptibly diminished in bulk. We are equ^, 
unable to explain why, out of twenty, persons breathingl 
loathsome air, one will breathe in a fatal dose, and ninj 
teen escape the malarious poison. I must confess I i 
not believe that if the twenty were breathing throuf 
cotton wool filters the relative condition of health ai 
disease would in any way be altered. Aristotle found U 
difficulty in believing, and in inducing others to beliei 
with him, that worms and insects were generated I 
dead bodies ; and it was only towards the end of t' 
seventeenth century Bedi succeeded in demolishing t' 
theory, and proving that worms and insects which appt 
in decaying bodies are produced from the ova deposit* 
there by tlie mature parent. It was, however, thou|_" 
to be altogether preposterous to sujipose that putrefaa 
tion could jJi-oduce an insect (neither could it), and f " 
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explanation was at the time utterly rejected as fallacious. 
Driven irom the insect world where such an hypothesis 
could have no chance of success, the disciples of Aristotle 
Bought refuge in the world of fungoid l^e, or " organic 
germs." But here we arrive at an immense gulf, which 
requires to be bridged over hefore we arrive at the portal 
of truth. I have no doubt that the hypothesis of the 
production of disease by " organic germs " iirst obtained 
credence simply because wo know of something analo- 
gous occurring in the flight of insect life, and the propa- 
gation of swarms whicli inflict blight on vegetable hfe. 
To associate such a phenomenon with the occuiTence of 
disease in animal bodies is moat unreasonable and un- 
eatisfactory. From an " organic germ " to a " specific 
germ" theory seems to be a natural transition; and cer- 
tainly the most plausible affiliation of a disease with 
■the " specific germ " theory is cholera ; but even here 
it is seen that opinions are more and more divided. 

I must say, if we assign a specific germ theory to 
cholera, we have to deal with a migrating malaria, a 
wandering cause of disease not confined to hospital, 
house, or district, capable of being diii'used through the 
atmosphere and conveyed along vast tracts, affecting 
different places with a varying intensity which no known 
conditions of atmosphere will explain, but nevertheless 
possessing the power of reproducing itself, so as to 
spread the disorder by fresh creation^ of the original 
conditions which produce it- Microscopical and che- 
mical examinations of the atmosphere of the wards of 
the hospitals in which large numbers of cholera patients 
'liave been treated, afl'ord no reliable solution of the 
question. Mr, RaJney and Dr. Thomson, in 1855, made 
every attempt to isolate the supposed " cholera conta- 
gium" in the wards of St. Thomas's during the epidemic 
visitation of that period, but without success. They 
only discovered particles of vegetable hau-s, coal dust, 
epidermic scales, starch, with occasionally a few s^Mes. 
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of fungi ; but the results obtained were thougbt to be 
tmsatififactory; nor did there appear any grounds for a 
belief that these organic genus had anything to do 
directly or indirectly with the prevalence of the disease. 
The remarkable coincidence of the spores of " rusts " 
and other fungi, noticed by many during the first out- 
break of rinderpest, led some to suppose that this 
disease was due to the spores of fungi; but this opin' 
was soon exploded. 

Admitting fungi cause cholera, will it explain the s 
denness of the attack ? It is out of character to suppof 
that a few fungi, more or less, will kill suddenly, or I 
the course of six or eight houi-s. If the specific g 
lie dormant, and are capable of assuming other fom 
then why are they not found in this state prior to t 
attack, or during a condition of health ? Hitherto I 
the bodies found during life have been satisfacto 
traced to food, or are the natural products of the n 
membrane. What then, may I ask, has positively bed 
made out with regard to the fungoid bodies or orgs 
germs in the production of disease? Themos 
conducted examinations have as yet produced only i 
gative results. That most common form of disease j 
which fungoid bodies are found — Leptothrix — is knoi 
to arise from a neglected condition of the mouth ai 
teeth, and is readily cured by a proper use of the toot| 
brush. . 1 

Aphthse, thrush, a disease of infancy, is said 1 
be caused by a fungus. It occasionally affects groii 
people, is chiefly confined to the mouth, and consists J 
sm^ irregular whitish-looking patches, which are &ci 
tered over the surface of the mucous membrane. ~ 
aphthous patches look at first like particles of curd; t 
fall off and leave behind them a reddish, raw-lool 
surface. Successive crops of aphthte reform, and, ' 
the addition of fungoid spores and filaments, often proi 
troublesome and dangerous to the little patient. 




The disease occurs at an early period of life, is s 
dom seen after teething is completed, and the child is 
able to partake of other food than milk ; it is therefore 
believed to be produced by the unhenlthy condition of 
this fluid ; or, if the child is brouglit up by hand, to an 
improper diet of some sort. In all cases, acidity of the 
stomach is present; and this points to the necessity for 
attention to diet in attempting a cure of the disorder. 
When thrush occurs in the adult, it denotes a con- 
fiiderablo amount of debility, and requii'es the aid of 
tonics, bark and ammonia, with wine and a nourishing 
diet, to sustain the strength and restore the health. 

Aphtha! are formed on surfaces that are provided 
with a continuous epidermis, and especially indicate a 
low condition of the system ; at sach a time the fungus, 
which is the oidium albicans, finds a suitable soil to 
feed upon, and soon becomes a destructive agent de- 
manding attention. 

All disease is simply a disturbance of the con- 
Btructive and assimilative processes whereby the normal 
integrity of the animal body is maintained. The cause 
of jungle-malaria, and fen-ague, may be traced to ac- 
cumulated and decaying organic matter. By breathing 
for a given time an atmosphere loaded vrith sewer and 
other gases, typhoid fever is produced; other fevers can 
be traced to similar causes. Indeed, many diseases 
classed among zymotic can be accounted for without 
assuming the existence of germs or spores. The blood 
in all cases is primarily affected, and when a disinte- 
grating action is set up iu any part of the animal 
economy, its tendency is downward ; the effect that fol- 
variea only with the histological anatomy of the 
The action is a nearly uniform process of irrita- 

, inflammation, and disintegration, tending towards 
sath. 

I do not therefore deny the probable influence exer- 
Irased by minute organic particles mixing in the ak -s^ 
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breathe, in the summum malum of human ills ; but what 
I contend for is, that as yet it has not been demonstrated 
that such bodies hold any precise relation to any special 
form of disease. It has, indeed, been repeatedly shown, 
Bince Boehm's experiments in 1838, that fungoid bodies 
are a constant aocompaniment of other debris ; and these 
are found soon after death in abundance throughout the 
whole extent of the intestinal tract — so soon that they 
actually appear to have grown, or commenced their 
growth before death. So much remains to be done in 
this difficult inquiry, and bo many doubtful points re- 
quire clearing up before it can be truly said cholera or 
any other form of disease has its origin in a fungoid 
growth, that, if we are not more cautious, we shall find 
the cholera contagium what Boeck has aptly described it 
to he — " the infusorial chaos of the intestines." 

If any one is determined to furnish a formula for 
cholera, he may take " bad air, bad water, sewer emana^ 
tions, floating stinfe, germs if you please, bad ventila- 
tion," with perhaps a dozen or two more evils, which 
are all more or less concerned in originating the disease. 
But, after all, the prime occasion for its development is a 
mass of human beings aggregated together, either in 
towns, in barracks, or the country, into a sufficiently 
limited area of mud, gravel, granite, large and imposing 
structurcB, crowded courts, alleys, cellars in St. Giles's, or 
attics in Glasgow; and the necessary conditions for 
cholera as well as other zymotic diseases are provided. 
A vitiated state of atmosphere breathed and re-breathed 
until it becomes lung-tainted and poisonous, to which is 
added bad water, bad food, had lodging, or some chronic 
disease assisting to lower the vital functions, and our 
choleraic catalogue is exhausted. 
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340 Woodcuts. By the same Author. - £1 8j. 6d. 
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8vo. Illustrated with 127 Engravings. By Rev. J. M. Ber- 
keley - ----- ^i. 



A PRACTICAL TREATISE on COAL, PETRO- 
LEUM, and other DISTILLED OILS. Second Edition, 
Enlai^ed. Illustrated with 42 Figures, and a View on Oil 
Creek, in Pennsylvania. Svo. By A. Gesner. - loj. 6d. 



PRACTICAL MINERALOGY; or, A Compendium 
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13 Engravings, showing 270 Specimens. By E. J. Chapman. 
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THE SEWAGE QUESTION : A Series of Reports, 

partially Reprinted from The Medical Press and Circular, with 
Additional Particulars, comprising numerous Analyses, from 
Dr. Letheby's Report. - - - - ^. 6d. 
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THE RELIGION of ROME. Described by a Roman. 
Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by William 
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Latin and English. By the Rev. Richard Bingham, M.A. 
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£, s- d* 
ALVARENGA. — Thermometrie clinique . .050 

ANGER. — Nouveaiix elements d'anatomie chirurgicale, 

avec atlas . . . .200 

Maladies chinirgicales. Colour Fractures 

et luxations . . . 7 10 o 

ANGLADA. — fitudes sur les maladies eteintes et les 

maladies nouvelles . . .080 

BARTHfiS ET RILLIET.— Traite clinique et pratique 

des maladies des enfants . 3 vols, 150 

BAYARD. — Traite pratique des maladies de Testomac o 10 o 
BEAUDE. — Dictionnaire de medecine usuelle ^ I'usage 

des gens du monde . . 2 vols. i 10 o 

BEAUNIS ET BOUCHARD. — Nouveaux elements 

d'anatomie descriptive . . o 18 o 

BECQUEREL.— Traite des applications de Telectricite 

^ la therapeutique medicale et chirurgicale 070 

Traite elementaire d*hygi^ne privee et 

publique . . . .080 

BfiRAUD. — Atlas complet d'anatomie chirurgicale 

topographique . . .300 

Ditto ditto, with coloured plates . .600 

ET ROBIN. — Manuel de physiologic de 

I'homme et des principaux vert^bres, 2 z/^/j. 012 o 

ET VELPEAU.— Manuel d'anatomie gene- 

rale et therapeutique . . .070 

BERGERET. — Abus des boissons alcooliqnes . 030 

— Fraudes dans I'accomplissement des fonc- 

tions generatrices . . .020 

BERNARD. — Le9ons de pathologie exp^rimentale . 070 

Premiers secours aux blesses . .020 

— — De la physiologic generale . .060 

ET HUETTE. — Precis iconographique de 

medecine operatoire et d'anatomie chirur- 
gicale . . . .140 

Ditto ditto, with coloured plates . .280 

BEST. — Le9ons sur la physiologic comparee de la respi- 
ration . . . . o 10 o 
BOCQUILLON.— Manuel d'histoire naturelle medicale 

2 vols, o 14 o 
BOUCHARD AT. — Du diabHe sucre ou glucosurie . 046 
Annuaire de therapeutique, de mati^re' medi- 
cale, de pharmacie, et de toxicologic. 012 

Formulaire veterinaire , . .040 

Manuel de matiere medicale, de therapeu- 
tique comparee, et de pharmacie - 2 vols. o 14 o 

Nouveau formulaire magistral . » ^ *>> ^ 
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BOUCHUT. — Nouveaux elements de pathologic gene- 
rale et de semeiologie . 

Traite pratique des maladies des nouveau-nes 

ET DESPRES. — Dictionnaire de Medecine 

et de Therapeutique . 
BOUDIN. — Traite de geographie et de statistique medi- 

cales, et des maladies endemiques 2 vols. 
BOUILLAND. — Traite clinique des maladies du coeur 
BOURGERY. — Traite complet de I'anatomie de 

Thomme, comprenant la medecine opera- 

toire, dessine d'aprfes nature par H. Jacob 

— 8 vols, folio, with 726 plates . 

Ditto ditto, with coloured plates . 

ET JACOB — Anatomie elementaire en 20 

planches, representant chacune un sujet 
dans son entier a la proportion de demi- 
nature, avec un texte explicatif. . . 12 o o 

BOURGOIS. — Les passions dans leurs rapports avec la 

sante . . . .020 

BURDEL. — Du cancer considere comme souche tuber- 

culeuse . . . .030 

CARLES. — £tude sur les quinquinas . .026 

CASPER. — Traite pratique de medecine legale, traduit 

de Tallemand by M. G. Bailli^re 2 vols. 015 o 

Coloured Atlas separately . . o 12 o 

CAUVET. — Nouveaux elements d'histoire naturelle 

medicale . . .2 vols. o 12 o 

CERISE. — Melanges medico-psychologiques . .076 

CHAILLY-HONORE.— Traite pratique de I'art des 

accouchements . . . o 10 o 

CHAUFFARD.— De la fievre traumatique, etc. . 036 

CHAUVEAU. — Traite d'anatomie comparee des ani- 

maux domestiques . . .100 

CIVIALE. — Traite pratique sur les maladies des organes 

genito-urinaires . . 3 vols. I 4 O 

CODEX Medicamentarius, pharmacopee fran9aise, redi- 

gee par ordre du gouvemement . . o 10 o 

COLIN. — Traite de physiologic comparee des animaux, 

2 vols. 146 

COMTE. — Structure et physiologic de Thommc. Co- 
loured . . . .046 

CORLIEU. — Aide-memoire de medecine, de chirurgie, 

et d'accouchements . . .060 

CORNIL ET RANVIER.— Manuel d»histologie patho- 

logique. Parts I. and II. chaque . 046 

COZE ET FELTZ. — Recherches cliniques ctexp^rimen- 

tales sur les maladies infectieuses . 050 

CRUVEILHIER.— Traite d'anatomie pathologique ge- 

nerale . . .5 vols. i 15 o 

CYR. — Traite d* alimentation, dans ses rapports avec la 
physiologic, la pathologic, et la therapeu- 
tique . . . .080 
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DAREMBERG. — Histoire des sciences medicales, £ s. d, 

2 vols, I o o 

Medecine, histoire, et doctrines . .036 

DAVAINE. — Traite des entozoaires et des maladies 

vermineuses de I'homme et des animaux 
domestiques * . . . o 12 o 

DESCHAMPES. — Compendium depharmacie pratique 100 
DESLANDES. — De I'onanisme et des autres abus ven. 070 
DESPRfiS. — Rapport sur les travaux de la 7^™ ambu- 
lance ^ I'armee du Rhin et ^ I'armee de 
la Loire . . . .200 

DOLBEAU. — Le9ons de clinique chirurgicale . 070 

De la lithotritie perineale . .040 

DONNE. — Hygiene des gens du monde . .040 

DORVAULT. — Officine ou repertoire generale de phar- 

macie pratique . . .0170 

DUCHARTRE. — Elements de botanique, comprenant 
I'anatomie, I'organographie, la physiologic 
des plantes, les families naturelles, et la 
geographie botanique . .0170 

DUCHENNE. — Del'electrisationlocalisee . . o 16 o 

DURAND-FARDEL.— Traite pratique des maladies 

chroniques , . .2 vols. 100 

Dictionnaire general des eaux minerales et 

d*hydrologie medicale . 2 vols, 100 

FARABGEUF.— Ligature des arteres . .040 

FONSSAGRIVES.— Hygiene alimentaire desmalades, 

des convalescents, et des vale^udinaires . 090 
FORT. — Manuel de pathologic et de chirurgie chirurg. o 12 o 
FOVILLE. — £tude clinique de la folic, avec predomi- 
nance du delirc des grandeurs . .040 

Moyens de combattre rivrogncrie . 050 

GALANTE. — Emploi du caoutchouc vulcanise dans la 

therapcutique medico -chirurgicale . 050 

GALEZOWSKL — Traite des maladies des yeux . 100 

GALLEZ. — Histoire des kystes de I'ovaire . . o 12 o 

GANOT. — Traite elementaire de physique, experimen- 

tale et appliquee, et de meteorologie . 070 
GARNIER. — Dictionnaire annuel des progr^s des sci- 
ences et institutions medicales, 1870-71 . 070 
GAUJOT ET SPILLMANN.— Arsenal de la chirurgie 

contemporaine . . 2 vols. i 12 o 

GERVAIS ET VAN BENENDEN.—Zoologie Medicale o 15 o 
GINTRAC. — Cours theorique et clinique de pathologic 

interne et de therapie medicale . 9 vols. 330 
GOFFRES. — Precis iconographique de bandages, pan- 

scments, et appareils . . . i 16 o 

GORI. — Des hopitaux, tentes, et baraques . .030 

GOUBERT. — Manuel de I'art des autopsies cadave- 
riques, surtout dans les applications ^ I'ana- 
tomie pathologiquc . • .060 
GRAEFE. — Clinique ophthainique . . ^ % ^ 
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GREH ANT. —Manuel de physique medicale 
GRELLOIS. — Histoire medicale du blocus de Metz 
GUBLER.— Commentaires therapeutiques du codex 

m^dicamentarius 
GUIBOURT.-— Histoire naturelledes drogues simples, 

4 vols. 
H ACQU ART. - Botanique medicale 
HfiRARD ET CORNIL.— De la phthisie pulmonaire . 
HOUEI-. — Manuel d'anatomie pathologique g^nerale . 
J AMAIN. — Manuel de pathologie et de clinique chirur- 

gicales . . .2 vols. 

Manuel de petite chirurgie 

Nouveau traite elementaire d'anatomie de- 

scriptive et de preparations anatomiques . 

Ditto ditto, with coloured plates . 

JEANNEL. — Prostitution dans les grandes villes au dix- 

neuvieme siecle . . - . 

iOBERT. — De la reunion en chirurgie 
*E FORT.— La chirurgie miUtaire et les sodetes de 
secours en France et k iMtranger 

LEGOUEST.— Traite de chirurgie de Tarmee 

LEMAIRE. — Acide ph^nique 

LEVY. — Trait^ d'hygi^ne publique et privee. 2 vols. 

LIP2BREICH. — Atlas d'ophthalmoscopie representant 
I'etat normal et les modifications patholo- 
giques du fond de Tceil visibles k I'ophthal- 
moscope . . . . i lo o 

LITTRfi ET ROBIN.— Dictionnaire de medecine, de 
chirurgie, de pharmacie, de I'art v^terinaire 
et des sciences qui s'y rapportent 2 vols. i o o 

LONGET.— Traite dephysiologie. . ^vols. i i6 6 

LORAIN.— fitudes de medecine clinique : 

Le cholera, observe 4 Thopital Saint Antoine 070 

Le pouls, ses variations Qt ses formes diverses 

dans les maladies . * . o 10 o 
MAHIER. — Questions medico-legales . . 3 o 
MALGAIGNE. — Manuel de medecine op^ratoire . 070 
Traite d*anatomie chirurgicale et de chiruigie 

experimentale . . 2 vols. o 18 o 

MANDL. — Maladies du larynx et du pharynx . o 18 o 

MARAIS. — Guide pratique pour I'anaiyse des urines . 036 
MARCfi. — ^Traite pratique des maladies mentales . 080 

Recherches cliniques et anatomo-pathologiques 016 

MARC HAN T. — fitude sur les maladies epidemiques . 010 
MARVAUD. — Effets physiologiques et therapeutiques 

des aliments d'epargne ou antid^perditeurs 036 
MAUNORY ET SALMON. — Manuel de I'art des 

accouchements . . .070 

MAYER. — Rapports conjugaux, consideres sous le triple 

point de vue de la population, de la sante, 

etde la morale- publique . .030 
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MAYER. — Memoire sur le mouvement organique dans ^ s. d, 
ses rapports avec la nutrition . .030 

MIC£. — Notation atomique et de sa comparaison avec 

la notation en equivalents . .016 

MON*rMEJA. — Pathologic iconographique du fond de 

I'oeil, traite d'ophtbalmoscope , . o 18 o 

MOQUIN-TANDON.— Elements de botanique medi- 

cale . . . .060 

Elements de zoologie medicale . .060 

MOREL. — Traite d*histologie humaine . . o 12 o 

NAEGELE et GREUSER.— Traite pratique de Tart 

des accouchements . . . o 12 o 

NAQUET. -Principes de chimie fondle sur les theo- 
ries modemes . . 2 vols, o 10 o 
NEL ATON. — Elements de pathol. chirurgicale, 3 vols, 190 
ONIMUS ET I.EGROS.—Traite d'electricite medicale o 12 o 
POGGIALE. — Traite d'analyse clinique par la methode 

des volumes . . .090 

QUETELET. — Anthropometric, ou mesure des difFe- 

rentes facultes de I'homme . . o 12 o 

Physique sociale, ou essai sur le devcloppe- 

ment des facultes de I'homme . 2 vols, 100 
RACIBORSKI. — Hist, des decouvertes relatives au 

syst^me veineux . . .030 

Traite de la menstruation . . o 12 o 

RAGLE. — Traite de diagnostic medical, guide. clinique 

pour I'etude des signes caracteristiques 

des maladies . . .060 

REQUIN. — J&lements de pathologic medicale 4 vols, i 10 o 
RICHET, A. — Traite pratique d'anatomie medico- 

chirurgicale . . • o 18 o 

ROBIN. — Programme du cours d'histologie professe ^ 

la facultede medecine de Paris . .. 060 

Traite du microscope . . .100 

SANDRAS ET BOURGUIGNON. —Traite pratique 

des ma-ladies nerveuses . 2 vols, o 12 o 

SAINT- VINCENT.— Nouvelle medecine des families k 

la ville et ^ la campagne . .036 

SEDILLOT. — Traite de medecine operatoire 2 vols, o 18 o 
SENAC. — Traitement des coliques hepatiqucs , 040 

TARDIEU. — Dictionnairo d'hygi^ne publique et de 

salubrite . . •4 "vols, i 12 o 

£tude Medico-lkgale sur les blessures par 

imprudence, Thomicide, et les coups invo- 

lontaires . . . ,036 

Ditto ditto sur la pendaison, la strangula- 

tion, et la suffocation . .050 

Ditto ditto sur Tavortement . .040 

Ditto ditto sur I'empoisonnement . • o 12 o 

Ditto ditto sur les attentats aux moeurs . 040 

Ditto* ditto sur I'infanticide . .060 

Ditto ditto sur la folic . . o *i <^ 
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TARDIEU. — Manuel de pathologic et de cliirurgie me- £ s. d, 
dicales O 7 O 

TROUSSEAU.— Clinique medicale de THotel-Dieu de 

Paris . . .3 vols. I 12 o 

VALLEIX. — Guide du medecin pratiden, resume 
general de pathologie interne et de thera- 
peutique appliquees . . 5 ^^^•^« 2 10 o 

VANDERCOLME.— Histoire botanique et therapeu- 

tique des salsepareilles . .036 

VASLIN. — Plaies par armes k feu , ,060" 

VIDAL.—Traite de pathologie exteme . S vols. 200 

VULPIAN. — Le9ons de physiologie generale et com- 
paree du systeme nerveux faites au museum 
d'histoire naturelle . . • o 10 o 

WOILLEZ. — Dictionnaire de diagnostic medical, com- 
prenant le diagnostic raisonne de chaque 
maladie . . . . o 16 o 

WUNDT,— Traite elementaire de physique m^cale, 

traduit de I'allemand par le Dr. Monoyer o 12 o 

Nouveaux elements de physiologie humaine o 14 o 

WUNDERLICH. — De la temperature dans les maladies o 10 o 
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In Volumes 2s. 6(f. each. 

ALAUX. — Philosophic de M. Cousin. 

AUBER, ED. — Philosophic de la medecine. 

BEAUQUIER. — Philosophic de la musique. 

BEAU SS IRE. — Antecedents de rHegelianisme dans la philos. 

fran9. 
BERSOT, ERNEST.— Libre philosophic. 
BUCHNER, L. — Science et nature. 
BOST. — Le protestantisme liberal. 
BOUILLIER (FRANCISQUE).— Du plaisir et de la doulcur. 

De la conscience. 

BOUTMY, E.— Philosophic de rarchitecture en Gr^ce. 
CHALLEMEL LACOUR.— La phUosophie individualiste, etude 

sur Guillaume de Humboldt. 
COIGNET, C. — La morale independante. 
COQUEREL, ATH.— Origines.et transformations du christiamsme. 

La conscience et la foi. 

Histoire du credo. 

FAIVRE. — De la variabilite des esp^ces. 

FONTANES. — Le christianisme modeme. £tude sur Lessing. 

FONVIELLE, W. — L'astronomie modeme. 

FRANCK, AD.— Philosophic du droit p^naL 

Philosophic du droit ecclesiastique. 
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FRANCK, AD. — La philosophic mystique en France aux viiie si^cle. 
GARNIER, AD.— De la morale dahs I'antiquit^. 
JANET, PAUL. — La materialisme contemporain. 

La crise philosophique. MM. Taine, Renan, Vacherot, Littre- 

Le cerveau et la pensee. 

LAUGEL, AUGUSTE.— Les probl^mes de la nature. 

Les probl^mes de la vie. 

Les probl^mes de I'dme. 

La voix, Toreille, et la musique. 

L'optique et les arts. 

LAVELEYE, fiM. DE. — Des formes de gouvemement. 
LEBLAIS. — Materialisme et spiritualisme, preface par M. E. Littre. 
LEMOINE, ALBERT.— Le vitalisme et I'animisme de Stahl. 

De la physionomie et de la parole. 

LETOURNEAU.— Physiologic des passions. 
LEVALLOIS, JULES.— Deisme et christianisme. 
LfiVEQUE, CHARLES.— Le spiritualisme dans I'art. 

La science de Tinvisible. Etude de psychologic et de theodic^e. 

MARIANO. — La philosophic contemporaine en Italic. 

MILL STUART. — Auguste Comtc et la philosophic positive. 
MILS AND. — L'esthetique anglaisc, ^tude sur John Ruskin. 
MOLESCHOTT, J. — La cu-culation de la vie. 
ODYSSE-BAROT.— Philosophic de Thistoire. 
REMUSAT, CHARLES DE.— Philosophic religieusc. 
RfiVILLE, A.— Histoire du dogme de la diviniti de Jesus-Christ. 
SAIGEY. — La physique modeme. 

SAISSET, EMILE.— L'ame et la vie, une etude sur I'esthetique 
franc. 

Critique et histoire de la philosophic. 

SCHCEBEL. — Philosophic de la raison pure. 

SELDEN, CAM ILLE. — La musique en Allemagnc. Mendelssohn. 
SPENCER, HERBERT.— Classification des sciences. 
TAINE, H. — Le positivisme anglais, etude sur Stuart Mill. 
L'idealismc anglais, etude sur Carlyle. 

De I'ideal dans Tart 

Philosophic de Tart. 

Philosophic de l*art en Italic. 

Philosophic de I'art dans les Pays-Bas. 

Philosophic de I'art en Gr^ce. 

TISSANDIER. — Des sciences occultes et du spiritisme. 
VACHEROT, ET. — La science et la conscience. 
V£RA, a. — Essais de philosophic Hegeliennc. 

Format in-8. £ s, d. 

AGASSIZ. — De I'esp^ce et des classifications. .050 
BAIN. — Des sens et de rintelligence. 

BARNI, JULES. — Le morale dans la democratic. .050 
QUATREFAGES, DE.— Darwm et ses pr^urseurs 

fran9ais. . . . . .050 

SPENCER, HERBERT.— Les premiers principes. . o 10 o 

MILL, STUART.— La philosophic de Hamilton. . o 10 o 
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In Volumes at 3j. 6tt 
BAGEHOT. — La constitution anglaise. 

BARNI, Jules. — Histoire des idees morales et politiques en 
France au XVIII*= sikle. 

BARNDT, Jules.— Napoleon i^"^. et son historien M. Thiers. 

BARRY, Herbert. — La Russie contemporaine, traduit de Tanglais. 

BEAUSSIRE, Emile. — La guerre etrang^re et la guerre civile. 

BOERT.— La guerre de 1870-71 d'apres Rustow. 

BOURLOTON, ED.— L*Allemagne contemporaine. 

CARLYLE. — Histoire de la revolution fran9aise. 

DE ROCHAU. — Histoire de la restauration. 

DESPOIS, EuG. — Le Vandalisme rcvolutionnaire. 

DIXON, H. — La Suisse contemporaine, traduit de I'anglais. 

HILLEBRAND. — La Prusse contemporaine et ses institutions. 

LAUGEL, AUGiJSTE. — LesKtats-Unis pendant la guerre (1861-65). 

MEUNIER, Victor. — Science et democratic. 
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